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For  more  than  20  years,  we’ve  looked  to  the  research 
firm  of  Facts  Consolidated  for  facts  about  Orange 


County.  Information  on  everything  from  reading  habits 
to  consumer  attitudes  comes  to  us  from  Facts. 
Their  opinion  research  has  helped  us  become 
Orange  County’s  leading  source  of  information  — 

-  ,  for  both  readers  and  advertisers. 
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A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 

625  North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Circulation  2S3.388  Daily.  280.970  Sunday -ABC  Publisher's  Statement.  9/30/82 


i  Christmas  Camp  for  Seniors 


SILENT 

LONELY 


NIGHT 

NIGHT 


You  get  something  exxtra  in  the  Examiner 


For  millions  of  senior  citizens,  Christmas  Day 
is  far  from  a  day  of  joyful  celebration.  Instead, 
it’s  a  time  when  hunger,  cold  and  loneliness 
seem  more  apparent  than  ever. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the  Examiner 
is  working  on  a  solution.  We’ve  teamed  up  with 
the  Y MCA  to  bring  a  very  special  Christmas 
celebration  to  hundreds  of  our  elderly. 


Relying  on  thousands  of  donations  from  our 
readers,  the  Examiner  treats  its  guests  to 
Christmas  Day  at  a  grand  hotel,  complete  with 
entertainment,  gifts,  holiday  feasting  and 
companionship.  The  program  is  now  in  its  third 
successful  year.  We’re  proud  to  play  this  part 
in  our  community.  It’s  one  reason  we  say. 


715  LOCUST  STREET  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  50304  •  PHONE;  515-284-8244 
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SCREENING 

DISHONEST 

ADS 

When  the  roof  leaks  or  the  plumbing  clogs,  many 
homeowners  rely  on  newspaper  ads  or  the  Yellow  Pages 
to  seek  repairs,  often  without  observing  the  time-tested 
warning;  “Let  the  buyer  beware.”  They  do  not  get 
competing  bids  or  check  the  worker’s  credentials. 

That’s  risky.  It  can  lead  to  financial  loss,  shoddy 
workmanship  and  heartache  —  especially  for  elderly 
persons,  who  tend  to  be  more  trusting  and  naive  in 
doing  business  with  strangers. 

In  early  December,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
published  a  six-part  series,  entitled  “Hazardous  to 
Your  Home.”  The  comprehensive  report,  prepared  by 
Times  staffers  Judy  tiill,  Frank  DeLoache  and  Robert 
Hooker,  followed  a  six-month  investigation  of  home 
improvement  contractors. 

It  did  not  offer  a  pretty  picture  of  business  practices. 
Although  relatively  few  home  repairmen  are  incom¬ 
petent  or  dishonest,  they  can  cause  tremendous  harm. 
Too  many  ad  readers  are  careless  in  protecting  them¬ 
selves  from  unscrupulous,  unqualified  workmen. 

Reporters  Hill  and  DeLoache  found,  for  example, 
that  25  percent  of  the  persons  advertising  roofing, 
plumbing  and  electrical  repairs  in  a  recent  classified 
section  of  the  Times  were  not  properly  licensed.  If  they 
did  the  work  adverti.sed,  they  would  violate  the  law. 

The  Times  reporters’  findings  prompted  an 
immediate  change  in  our  advertising  policy.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  began 
checking  home  improvement  advertisers  for  compe¬ 
tency  licenses.  If  an  advertiser  does  not  have  the  required 
license,  he  will  be  given  three  months  to  acquire  it. 

And,  beginning  in  early  March,  a  license  number 
will  be  required  of  all  home  improvement  advertisers, 
says  Leo  Kubiet,  Times  advertising  director. 

No  publication  can  guarantee  the  integrity  of  all  its 
adverti.sers.  Hut  we  can  help  to  protect  both  consumers 
and  reputable  advertisers  by  screening  our  unlicensed 
contractors. 

At  the  Times  and  Evening  Independent,  we  are  trying 
to  provide  the  most  responsible  .service  po.ssible  to  our 
community  —  in  news  and  advertising  sections  alike. 


S>t.  pptrrsburn  ulimps 
&  Evening  Independent 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 

JANUARY 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

9- 12 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  NY.  Hilton/ 

Sheraton  Centre,  N.Y.,  N  Y, 

10- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Operative  Network  (NACON), 

semi-annual  sales  seminar,  Fairmount  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 
12-15 — ANPA  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations  Conference, 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
'  Executives,  Caesar's  Palace,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

25-26 — University  of  Nevada-Reno  conference  on  'The  Eth¬ 
ics  of  the  Sports  Story,”  Harrah's  Hotel-Casino,  Reno,  Nev. 

27-29 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

27-29 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association,  Executive  Inn 

Rivermont,  Ownesboro,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

9- 10 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoc¬ 

iation,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

10- 13 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conven¬ 

tion  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

12-16 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

17-20 — Annual  Communications  Conference,  Howard  Uni¬ 

versity,  Washington,  D  C. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

20-26 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  America  Management  Con¬ 

ference,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

27-29— Texas  Press  Association  Convention  &  Trade  Show, 
Fort  Worth  Hilton,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MARCH 

3-5 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Sheraton 
Inn,  Frederick,  Md. 

6-9— Food  and  Science  Editors  Conference,  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  Chicago,  III.,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Gov't  Affairs  Confer¬ 

ence,  Holiday  Inn-Capital,  Washington,  D.C, 

17-20 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 
31-Apr.1 — Newspaper  in  Education  conference.  Holiday 

Inn-Capital,  Washington,  D  C. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JANUARY 

9-14— American  Press  Institute,  "Editing  the  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per,"  Reston,  Va. 

9-14— American  Press  Institute,  "Improving  Newspaper  Con¬ 

tent,"  Reston,  Va. 

10- 14— Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Institute  of  Training,  Effec¬ 

tive  Human  Relations,  Miami  Fla. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute.  "Marketing  the  Daily  News¬ 

paper,"  Reston,  Va. 

16- 26— American  Press  Institute,  "Executive  Editors  and 

Managing  Editors,  "  Reston.  Va. 

17- 21— Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Institute  of  Training.  Org¬ 

anization  and  Team  Development,  Miami,  Fla. 

27-28— New  Limitations  on  Your  Right  to  Discharge  Em¬ 
ployees,  sponsored  by  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and  South¬ 
ern  Production  Program  Inc.,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Kansas  Ci¬ 
ty,  Missouri. 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


We  remain  astonished  that  any  responsible  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  in  light  of  today’s  litigious  climate, 
would  not  be  insured  in  the  field  of  libel,  invasion  of 
privacy,  and  other  related  torts.  Last  month  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Port  Packet,  a  small  weekly  newspaper  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  VA,  had  a  $250,000  verdict  rendered  against 
it;  and,  subsequent  to  the  trial  the  Packet’s  lawyer 
stated  that  the  newspaper  was  uninsured  and  if  the 
judgment  was  upheld  it  would  be  bankrupt.  Do  you 
need  a  more  graphic  example? 

Do  not  forget  the  megaverdicts  of  Alton,  IL,  and 
others;  and  do  not  forget  that  most  of  them  ended  up 
in  settlements  for  far  lower  figures  or  else  reversals 
upon  appeal.  Who  paid  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  defense  costs?  We  urge,  whether  you  are 
insured  by  Mutual  or  whomever,  that  you  look  into 
the  subject  of  insurance  in  this  field  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  volatile  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper 
business  at  this  time. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Including: 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 

Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 

Telephone  (809)  292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 
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SEMINARS 

How  to  Follow 
Federal  Laws  and 
Regulations. . . . 

A  ONE-DAY  SEMINAR  PROGRAM 
ON  FEDERAL  LAWS  AND  AGENCY 
REGULATIONS,  INCLUDING  THE 
SOURCES  FOR  FOLLOWING  AND 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  ACTIVITY. 


The  interest  in  Government  and 
policy  issues  has  never  been  greater. 
Newspaper  executives,  editors,  jour¬ 
nalists,  government  and  public  affairs 
officers,  librarians— all  those  involved 
in  communications— have  a  vital 
stake  in  understanding  the  federal 
lawmaking/regulatory  process,  and 
the  various  public  and  private 
sources  that  allow  one  to  follow  and 
participate  in  it.  The  seminars  are 
staffed  by  experts  in  the  field.  Exten¬ 
sive  course  material  is  included. 

The  seminars  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  on  the  following  dates: 
June-  June  10,  June  17,  June  24, 
July  B,  and  July  15, 1983.  The  fee  is 
$165  per  person.  Those  wishing  to  at¬ 
tend  on  one  of  the  scheduled  dates 
are  requested  to  reserve  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Special  group  rates  available.  For 
reservations  or  brochure,  contact: 


WANT  Publishing  Co. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 


Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  783-1887 


Writing  guide _ 

By  Ethei  Grodzins  Romm 

With  hopeful  optimism  #40 


About  the  question  of  redundancies,  writers  are  hard  on 
each  other,  heaping  disdain,  ridicule  and  scorn  upon  any 
perpertratorof  a  pleonasm  (from  Greek  for  siipenihundance). 

My  mail  since  the  redundancy  series  of  a  few  months  ago 
has  been  filled  with  examples  of  writers'  slip-ups,  and  hardly 
anyone  refrained  from  sarcasm  (from  Greek,  to  tear  flesh, 
bite  the  lips  in  rage).  Self-flagellation,  this  taunting  of  fellow 
scribes,  for  no  one  can  ever  write  without  using  the  natural 
language  of  redundancies.  And  some  will  slip  by  the  desk, 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  a  redundancy  in 
speech  and  in  writing.  Pogo  said.  “Crocodile,  loan  me  the 
borry  of  yo'  hanky.”  That's  perfectly  good  talk.  Redundanc¬ 
ies  help  ensure  that  our  listeners  hear  our  fleeting  words.  To 
my  mind,  they  are  natural,  necessary  and  acceptable  aloud. 

Edith  Seidel  of  Los  Angeles  sent  her  favorite  oral  repetitive 
instruction,  winning  the  Speaking-Oration-With-Redundant- 
Tongue  category.  Someone  is  talking  to  the  photo  lab.  Notice 
how  the  speaker  made  sure  there  would  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing: 

“Reduce  it  down  in  half  by  fifty  percent.” 

In  print,  those  instructions  would  read.  “Reduce  it  in  half.” 
Squad  Squad  winner  Best-Example-In-Print-From-A-Daily 
(which  will  never  be  here  revealed):  William  J.  Keveney. 

The  action  comes  in  response  to  complaints  from  com¬ 
plaining  Asylum  Hill  residents. 

That's  a  classic  case  for  the  Squad  Squad  (coined  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Safire  for  his  army  of  redundancy  spotters)  because  of 
the  look-alike:  complaints-complaining,  the  last  word  un¬ 
needed.  But  your  typical  redundancy  is  a  look-different,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Platoon  Squad  to  spot  the  doubling  of  meaning. 
For  example,  from  a  recent  metropolitan  front  page: 

The  defendent's  mother,  JoAnn,  gave  an  audible  cry. 

A  cry  by  definition  can  be  heard,  which  is  the  definition  of 
audible,  so  audible  is  pleonastic.  Look-different  redundanc¬ 
ies  escape  every  editor's  eye  once  in  a  while. 

To  make  sure  your  own  adjectives  (and  adverbs)  are  neces¬ 
sary,  check  each  one.  asking,  is  its  meaning  contained  within 
its  noun  or  verb'.’  With  experience,  the  checking  process 
becomes  automatic,  so  that  you  catch  most  of  them. 

Laurence  Cohen.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  wrote  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  deleting  Hindu  in  Hindu  swami  (he  agreed  about 
deleting  Jewish  from  Jewish  rabbi),  since  readers  may  not 
know  that  a  Hindu  religious  leader  is  a  swami. 

Good  point.  We  say  Sahara  Desert,  although  sahra  is  Arab¬ 
ic  for  desert  (thus  the  Sahara  is  preferred  usage).  We  also  say 
Rio  Grande  River,  although  rio  is  Spanish  for  river;  Mount 
Fujiyama,  although  yama  is  Japanese  for  mountain  (Mt.  Fuji 
is  preferred);  Wallkill  River,  although  kil  is  Dutch  for  stream; 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  although  sierra  is  Spanish  for 
rocky  mountain  range.  So  let  it  be  Hindu  swami. 

Some  apparent  repetitions  are  not  always  redundant.  Con- 
sider7e»vi.s7i  rabbi.  1  once  interviewed  a  hippie  (there's  a  rusty 
word)  editor  on  Haight  St.  who  was  sitting  expertly  cross- 
legged,  murmuring  Zen  Buddhist  chants.  He  had  unusually 
long  wavy  hair  and  a  curly  beard  and  everyone  at  the  soon-to- 
be-defunct  San  Francisco  Oracle  called  him  “Rabbi,”  so  I 
asked.  “Parents  Jewish'.’”  and  started  to  write  that,  when  he 
said,  “No,  Presbyterian.” 

NEXT:  More  advice  ef  a  helpful  nature. 
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THE 

GANNETT 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1983-84 


1982-1983 

GANNETT  FELLOWS 


llene  Aleshire,  32.  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Riverside,  California, 
Press-Enterprise  and  as  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  She  has  a 
B.S  degree  and  an  M.S. 
degree  from  Northwestern 
University  and  is  currently 
concentrating  on  Southeast 
Asian  studies. 


Joseph  F.  Copeland,  33,  is 
on  leave  from  The  Herald  ot 
Everett,  Washington,  where 
he  has  been  a  reporter  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  St.  Louis 
University  and  has  worked  for 
papers  in  Missouri  and  North 
Dakota.  He  is  concentrating 
on  Japan  and  China. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  AT  MANOA 


Applications  for  the  Gannett  Fellowships  in  Asian  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  for  mid-career  American  journalists  for  the  academic  year 
1983-84,  are  now  available.  The  Gannett  Fellowships,  founded  in  1974 
by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  now  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
are  supported  by  annual  grants  from  the  foundation. 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  mid-career  opportunity  for 
professional  American  journalists  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  Asian  cultures  and  institutions  through  advanced  academic  training  in  Asian 
studies.  The  program  thus  aims  to  strengthen  the  core  of  American  journalists 
capable  of  reporting,  interpreting,  and  editing  news  of  Asian  affairs  with  accuracy 
and  historical  perspective. 

Gannett  Fellows  spend  nine  and  a  half  months  at  the  University  of  Hawaii’s 
Center  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Studies  on  the  Manoa  campus  in  Honolulu,  and 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  program  focused  on  the  region  or  country 
of  Asia  of  their  choice.  A  partially  funded  field  study  in  Asia  is  included  in  the 
fellowship  program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  fellows  are 
awarded  a  certificate  in  Asian  Studies. 


David  E.  Fraser,  27,  was  a 
copy  editor  for  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
Previously  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  at  The  Democrat- 
News,  Marshall,  Missouri,  and 
edited  a  magazine  in  Taiwan. 
He  has  a  B.A.  in  Oriental 
Studies  from  Columbia 
University.  He  is  corx»ntrating 
on  China  while  also  studying 
Japan  and  the  Philippines. 


David  M.  Logan,  41,  is  a 
foreign  desk  copy  editor  on 
leave  from  The  Globe  and 
Mail,  Toronto,  Ontario.  A 
graduate  of  Queens  College 
of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  he  worked  for  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service 
from  1967  to  1975  and  has 
free-lanced  from  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  He 
is  specializing  in 
Indonesian  studies. 


Eligibility 

Most  Gannett  Fellows  are  selected  from  among  applicants  who  are  working 
journalists,  preferably  at  the  mid-career  level.  Applicants  must  have  an  academic 
or  professional  background  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  university’s 
standards  for  admission  to  graduate  study.  Experience  in  Asia  or  prior  academic 
training  in  Asian  studies  is  not  required.  Six  fellowships  will  be  awarded  in  1983. 
Tenure  begins  in  mid-August  with  a  one-week  orientation  before  the  fall 
semester  begins.  Gannett  Fellowships  are  available  only  to  U.S.  citizens.  Fellows 
are  selected  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  religion,  marital  or  family  status,  or 
financial  need.  The  fellowship  award  includes  economy  class  air  transportation, 
all  tuition  and  fees,  and  a  basic  stipend  paid  in  biweekly  installments.  No 
provisions  are  made  for  dependents’  travel  or  support.  Endorsement  by 
applicants’  employers  is  desired  but  not  required.  Leave  arrangements  are 
the  applicants’  responsibility. 


Kenneth  F.Szymkowiak,30, 
was  a  reporter  for  The  Miami 
News.  Before  that  he  worked 
on  several  papers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  alter 
receiving  a  journalism  degree 
from  Temple  University.  He 
also  spent  a  year  as  a 
teacher  on  Majuro  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  His  focus  is 
on  Japan  and  its  relationship 
with  other  East  and 
Southeast  Asian  nations. 


Katharine  Titchen,  40,  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  lor  12 
years,  serving  most  recently 
as  business  writer.  The 
recipient  of  several  local 
journalism  awards,  she  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University 
and  did  post-graduate  work 
in  journalism  at  Boston 
University  and  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  Her  field 
of  study  is  Southeast  Asia. 


Application  Procedure 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  application  materials  should  be  sent  to:  The  Gannett 
Fellowship  Committee,  Center  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii, 
1890  East-West  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822.  Applicants  are  required  to 
submit,  along  with  the  application  forms,  official  transcripts  of  all  post-secondary 
academic  work,  and  two  letters  of  reference.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  application 
is  March  1, 1983. 


ADVERnSlNG 

SALES 

MANAGEMENT 

Training  Seminar  •Miami,  Florida 
February  7-11, 1983 


It’s  a  big  transition  to  go  from  the  sales 
staff  to  Sales  or  Marketing  Manager.  This 
seminar  is  designed  to  prepare  you  for  success  in 
motivating  others,  in  selecting  and  developing 
future  managers  and  in  techniques  which  nave 
proven  to  be  successful  in  selling,  particularly 
newspaper  advertising. 

You  will  also  learn  how  to  effectively 
manage  your  time,  how  to  set  up  a  “Selling  by 
Objectives  Program”,  and  how  to  use  market 
research  to  analyze  consumer  behavior.  Finally, 
you  will  learn  about  competitive  media  strategy 
and  ways  to  position  newspapers 
advantageously,  and  how  to  budget  and  put  an 
operating  plan  into  action. 


COST:  $350,  payable  in  advance. 

Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  The  Miami  Herald,  for  the 
duration  of  the  meeting.  Additional  information 
sent  upon  receipt  of  the  fee.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  within  walking 

distance.  nominations  to: 

James  E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TRAINING 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone:  (305)  350-2905 


A  r^Mrter’s  role  under  siege 
risking  one’s  life  for  a  story 

By  Lee  Michael  Katz 

A  26  year-old  Associated  Press  reporter  risked  his  life  for  a 
story,  serving  as  the  only  link  between  police  and  an  anti¬ 
nuclear  protestor  who  threatened  to  blow  up  the  Washington 
Monument  with  1,000  pounds  of  dynamite  during  a  tense, 
ten-hour  siege  on  December  8.  The  ordeal  ended  when  police 
shot  protestor  Norman  Mayer  as  he  attempted  to  leave  the 
monument  grounds  in  a  truck,  which  never  contained  explo¬ 
sives  as  Mayer  claimed  while  he  was  apparently  holding  a 
radio-controlled  detonator. 

But  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  incident  controversy 
still  rages  over  AP  reporter  Steve  Komarow’s  role  as  a  police 
negotiator  who  managed  to  call  a  first-person  account  into  his 
desk  while  he  was  still  meeting  with  the  terrorist,  without 
relaying  the  rest  of  Mayer’s  demands  to  the  throng  of  other 
reporters  covering  the  international  news  event.  United  Press 
International  officials  complain  of  delayed  access  to  Komar¬ 
ow’s  eyewitness  report  and  the  reporter’s  role  as  liaison  in  the 
incident  raises  the  larger  question  of  whether  journalists  be¬ 
tray  their  impartial  calling  by  serving  as  intermediaries  be¬ 
tween  police  and  terrorists. 

“I  knew  that  by  calling  in,  1  would  get  the  pool  peed  off,” 
Komarow  told  Editor  &  Publisher  in  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view.  “1  also  knew  that  if  any  of  them  were  in  the  same 
situation,  they’d  do  the  same  thing,”  Komarow  said.  “I’m  a 
loyal  reporter — 1  field  my  agency.  I’m  sure  I  would  have 
bitched  if  UPI  were  in  my  position.” 

Police  “understood  1  was  part  of  the  pool,”  Komarow  said. 
“Why  on  earth  would  I  risk  my  life  for  a  story  if  1  didn’t  use 
it?”  When  the  crisis  began.  National  Park  Service  and  D.C. 
police  allowed  a  group  of  reporters  present  to  select  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  talk  to  Mayer.  A  Washington  radio  reporter  was 
chosen,  but  in  the  ensuing  confusion  that  morning,  police 
expanded  the  pool  to  include  four  reporters. 

“Because  I  was  with  AP,  the  police  knew  me,  or  whatever, 
I  was  part  of  the  pool,”  Komarow  recalled.  “As  soon  as  we 
got  50  yards  away,”  police  relayed  Norman  Mayer’s  ghoulish 
request  for  a  reporter  who  was  single,  with  no  dependents.  “1 
was  the  only  one  who  fitted  it  cleanly,”  Komarow  said.  While 
the  requirements  made  the  assignment  sound  “a  little  more 
ominous,”  Komarow  observed,  “hell,  it  was  an  opportunity 
for  an  exclusive  interview.”  He  added,  “If  they  had  asked  me 
to  give  up  my  role  as  a  reporter,  I  think  I  would  have  called  my 
office.” 

(Continued  on  page  42} 


A  note  of  caution 

The  involvement  of  our  reporter,  Stevfc  Komarow,  in  the 
siege  at  the  monument  brings  home  again  the  lesson  that 
terrorist-hostage  situations  defy  the  normal  journalistic 
ground  rules. 

Steve  performed  bravely,  calmly  and  responsibly.  One 
could  not  have  asked  for  more  from  the  young  AP  newsman. 

Yet,  the  whole  scene  is  troublesome.  Reporters  don’t  be¬ 
long  in  the  middle  of  these  situations,  as  Steve  himself^ 
observed  later  in  describing  his  own  reaction. 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  now  of  crises  like  the  one  at  the 
monument  is  that  as  journalists  we  must  judge  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  confront  us  each  time  and  respond  in  a  way 
compatible  with  our  professional  role. 

Lou  Boccardi,  AP 
Executive  editor 
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EIGHT*  REASONS  WHY  ^eritage^^tuws 
IS  AMERICA'S  FASTEST-GROWING  Syndicate : 


1  •  Warren  Brookes'  "The  Economy  in  Mind" — Econom¬ 
ics  made  understandable  by  the  Boston  Herald-Amer- 
ican's  award-winning  analyst. 


Consumers'  Research  Magazine's  "Of  Consuming  In¬ 
terest" — Factual,  unbiased  consumer  tips  on  buying, 
proper  use,  product  appraisal,  and  much  more  by  the 
Editors  of  the  country's  oldest  consumer  magazine. 


3*  Milton  Copulos'  "Energy  Perspectives" — 
Readers  like  the  inside  facts  on  all  aspects 
of  our  energy  future  by  this  National  Pe¬ 
troleum  Council  member. 


4»  Tom  Curtis'  Editorial  Cartoons — The  clas¬ 
sic  style  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel's  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  is  as  blunt  as  it  is  timely. 


LCADEO  For  W^TT. 


Tom  Gibb's  Editorial  Cartoons — Using 
the  more-comic  style  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ing  trade,  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror's 
political  artist  makes  you  chuckle  even 
as  he  makes  you  think  about  the  day's 


Anthony  Lejeune's  "From  Abroad" — 
A  look  at  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
From  London,  Lejeune  gives  readers 
an  interesting  view  of  America. 


n/  •  William  Murchison's  "Main  Street  U.S. A." — The  Dallas  Morn- 
L  ing  News  Associate  Editor  has  a  way  of  striking  deep  into  the 

heart  of  the  matter  with  a  homespun  style — sometimes  hu- 
ICS  8^  f  morous,  sometimes  serious,  always  interesting. 

8#  Walter  E.  Williams'  "A  Minority  View" — George  Mason  Uni- 
IjK  versity  Professor-turned-successful  columnist  Williams  is  an 

independent-minded  social  critic  who  comes  right  to  the  point. 

^  There  are  no  sacred  cows  in  Williams' political  pasture. 

•And  More — with  any  order  you  receive  our  free  "Other  Voices"  col¬ 
umns.  A  wide-ranging  assortment  of  occasional  columns  by  various 
writers  covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  today's  issues  and  everyday  life. 

Exclusive  to  Heritage  Features  subscribers. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  subscribe  to  Heritage  Features  Syndicate's  columns  and  cartoons, 
just  write  (or  phone): 

Andy  Seamans,  Managing  Editor 

heritage  ^Ihatures^yndicate 

513  C  Street,  N.E.  •  Washington,  D.C.  20002  •  (202)  543-0440 
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Outlook  for  1983 

Newspapers  have  come  through  the  economic  holocaust  of 
the  last  year  far  better  than  the  average  observer  realizes 
demonstrating  the  basic  strength  of  the  medium  in  the  face 
of  increased  competition  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  the 
impact  of  the  economy  on  its  market  and  customers. 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  over-looked  or  ignored  statistic 
about  the  newspaper  business  is  the  growth  in  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation.  According  to  estimates  it  amounts  to 
only  1%  but  such  an  increase  is  astounding  in  view  of  the 
economic  news  affecting  all  newspaper  readers. 

The  increased  sales  indicate  a  public  reliance  on  newspa¬ 
pers  that  always  has  been  talked  about  but  has  been  difficult 
to  prove.  Now,  with  large-scale  unemployment  and  everyone 
feeling  the  pinch  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  this  statistic  shows 
that  more  and  more  people  are  turning  to  their  newspapers 
for  news  and  advertising  information. 

It  is  a  statistic  that  deserves  more  attention. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misinformation  around  about  the 
sad  state  of  the  newspaper  business  and  newspaper  editors 
have  been  guilty  of  spreading  the  rumors. 

William  C.  Marcil,  chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  says  it  well  in  this  issue;  “We  ofcen 
hear  from  the  misinformed  about  the  demise  of  newspapers 
when  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper  ceases  publication. 
But  those  ‘Final  Edition’  headlines  don’t  reflect  accurately 
the  state  of  our  business.  Instead  they  are  a  rather  unsur¬ 
prising  reflection  of  our  changing  demographics  and  life¬ 
styles.’’ 

We  agree  with  his  prediction  of  an  “era  of  steady  growth,  of 
product  improvement,  of  technical  innovation  and  improved 
productivity.”  As  he  said,  electronic  technology  will  open 
more  doors  for  newspapers,  not  close  them. 

Tax  on  preprints 

In  some  pretty  tortured  reasoning,  the  Wisconsin  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  advertisers  must  pay  a  5%  sales  tax  on 
advertising  preprints  if  they  are  printed  out-of-state  but 
published  in  a  Wisconsin  newspaper.  Conversely,  it  ruled,  the 
advertiser  does  not  have  to  pay  the  tax  if  the  preprint  is 
printed  in  the  newspaper  plant. 

The  court  did  not  speculate  on  how  it  would  levy  the  tax  on 
the  same  preprint  placed  by  the  same  advertiser  in  major 
Chicago  newspapers  which  might  circulate  in  Milwaukee. 

Nor  did  the  court  contemplate  how  it  would  apply  the  sales 
tax  to  messages  from  that  advertiser  that  might  infiltrate 
into  Wisconsin  homes  via  radio  and  television  stations  in 
abutting  states. 

Furthermore,  how  would  the  state  of  Wisconsin  collect  the 
sales  tax  on  those  same  advertising  preprints  if  they  were 
distributed  to  Wisconsin  homes  via  the  U.S. Postal  Service? 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  the  sales  tax  as  it  is  applied  to 
newspapers  is  discriminatory  and  should  be  appealed. 
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Editors  pick 
economy  as 
top  story 

The  economy,  with  unemployment  and 
high  interest  rates  affecting  millions,  was 
the  top  news  story  of  1982,  according  to 
editors  of  American  daily  newspapers 
surveyed  by  United  Press  International. 

The  editors,  in  addition  to  rating  stories 
for  headline  impact,  also  were  asked  to 
rank  them  in  terms  of  long-range  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  economy  was  first  in  this  category, 
followed  by  the  Middle  East,  the  death  of 
Brezhnev,  the  U.S.  Social  Security  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  uncertain  future,  and  the  de¬ 
bate  and  demonstrations  over  worldwide 
disarmament. 

The  rankings  in  the  UPl  poll  in  both 
categories: 

Headline  Impact — 

1.  The  economy. 

2.  Tylenol  deaths. 

3.  The  Middle  East. 

4.  War  in  the  Falklands. 

5.  Death  of  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

6.  John  Hinckley,  Jr.,  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity  in  wounding  of 
Reagan. 

7.  Poland;  Lech  Walesa  freed,  riots, 
military  rule. 

8.  Mid-term  U.S.  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions. 

9.  Jetliner  crashes  in  Washington  and 
New  Orleans. 

10.  U.S.  Social  Security. 

Others  (in  order):  U.S.  space  shuttle 
flights;  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  resigns;  (tie)  Wayne  Williams  con¬ 
victed  in  Atlanta  children’s  case  and  pro¬ 
fessional  football  players  strike;  U.S. 
budget;  disarmament;  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Dozier  held  42  days  by  Italian  terrorists; 
war  in  El  Salvador;  Utah  artificial  heart 
implant;  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  his 
travels. 

Long  Range  Significance — 

1.  The  economy. 

2.  The  Middle  East. 

3.  Death  of  Brezhnev. 

4.  Social  Security. 

5.  Disarmament. 

6.  U.S.  budget. 

7.  Poland. 

8.  Mid-term  elections. 

9.  Space  shuttle  flight. 

10.  Equal  rights  amendment  dies. 
Others  (in  order):  Tylenol;  war  in  El 

Salvador;  Falklands  war;  AT&T  antitrust 
suit;  government  shakeup  in  Peking; 
U.S. -Japan  trade;  Socialists  gain  in  Spain 
and  Greece;  Iran-Iraq  war;  John  Hinc¬ 
kley’s  acquittal;  artificial  heart  implant. 
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EVENTFUL  YEAR — Associated  Press  selected  the  above  as  the  top  15  news 
events  of  the  year. 


Hinkle,  Kilgallen  deaths  reported 


The  deaths  of  two  well-known  news¬ 
papermen  were  reported  last  week. 

Olin  E.  Hinkle,  who  taught  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Texas  for  26  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1972,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  17  at  the  age  of  80. 

Hinkle  was  author  of  “Printed  Forms 
for  Newspapers’’  and  co-author  with 
John  M.  Henry  of  “How  to  Write  Col¬ 
umns.’’  During  his  career,  he  conducted 
research  in  typography,  photography  and 
small-city  newspaper  editing  and  man¬ 
agement  . 

He  began  his  career  in  1926  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Tribune  and 
News.  In  1936,  Hinkle  joined  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky .)  Herald  as  managing  editor  for  a 
year. 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  94,  a  reporter  for 
nearly  75  years,  died  December  21  at  the 
Mary  Manning  Walsh  Home  in  New  York 
of  natural  causes. 


Although  officially  retired  since  1966, 
he  continued  filing  stories  for  the  Hearst 
Feature  Service  until  18  months  ago, 
according  to  Marvin  Sleeper,  Hearst  pr 
director. 

Kilgallen  got  his  first  job  with  the  Drov¬ 
er’s  Journal  in  Chicago  when  he  was  16. 
He  broke  into  daily  newspaper  reporting 
when  he  moved  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  later  worked  for  AP,  UP  and  Hearst’s 
International  News  Service,  for  which  he 
worked  for  38  years  until  it  merged  with 
UP. 

Along  the  way  he  edited  the  Wyoming 
Daily  Boomerang,  and  did  a  2-year  stint 
as  the  managing  editor  of  Indianapolis 
Daily  Times. 

Kilgallen,  who  kept  a  packed  suitcase 
next  to  his  bed,  was  once  described  by 
Damon  Runyon  as  “an  editor’s  dream  of 
a  reporter.” 


■"FROM  THE  EDITOR  "  ' 

^^The  importance  of  Judy  Flander’s  column  in  our  paper  is 
surpassed  only  by  accurate  television  listings.  We’re  sure 
it’s  top-readership  stuff  for  us.^^ 

Ed  Johnson 

Executive  Editor 
Gainesville  Sun 

TV  TONIGHT! 

Daily,  750  words. 

It’s  for  readers  who  watch. 

Special  Features/Syndication  Sales  Corp. 

M  East,  Chuck  Weiss  212-972-1070/West,  Paul  Finch  213-852-1579.  ih 


VIETNAM:  MEDIA  RIGHTS 
. . .  AND  WRONGS 


. . .  ‘‘The  single  most  important  step  in  the  process  of  healing  and 
redemption.  ” 

That’s  what  one  veterans  leader  called  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial — two  angled  walls  of  polished  black  stone  bearing 
57,939  names  of  the  dead  or  missing  from  America’s  national 
nightmare. 

The  year  1975  is  remembered  as  the  year  that  nightmare 
ended  for  our  country.  The  year  1982  will  be  remembered  as  the 
year  we  finally  put  aside  our  differences  over  the  war  to  honor  its 
warriors  in  a  proper  manner. 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  is  proud  to  join  in  the  outpouring 
of  gratitude  to  our  nation’s  Vietnam  War  heroes.  We  commend 
our  colleagues  in  journalism  who  helped  make  this  time  of  sol¬ 
emn  reflection  so  memorable. 

But  the  task  is  not  finished.  We  m.ust  not  forget  that  1982 
was  also  the  year  when  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  was  unfair¬ 
ly  accused  in  the  media  of  having  lied  to  his  government  and 
the  American  people  while  leading  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

We  have  seen  no  convincing  evidence  that  this  was  true. 
Indeed,  by  every  reasonable  account,  Gen.  Westmoreland 
served  his  nation  honorably  during  extremely  difficult  circum¬ 
stances.  The  year  1983  is  a  good  time  to  set  the  record 
straight. 
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Publisher  instructs  reporters 
to  disclose  sources 


J.  Scott  Schmidt,  publisher  of  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  said  (December  27) 
the  newspaper  will  fight  the  libel  action 
by  a  former  Iran  hostage,  despite  its 
decision  ordering  two  reporters  to  re¬ 
veal  sources  for  the  story  that  led  to  the 
suit. 

“The  position  of  the  company  is  win 
the  lawsuit  because  we  are  right,” 
Schmidt  told  E&P.  He  also  denied  re¬ 
ports  that  the  reporters,  Arnie  Fried¬ 
man  and  Adam  Dawson,  were  on  their 
own  in  the  court  case. 

“The  newspaper  has  not  separated 
itself  from  them,”  he  declared. 

Schmidt’s  (December  23)  instruction 
to  Friedman  and  Dawson  to  obey  a 
court  order  and  disclose  their  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  surprised  the  newspaper 
community. 

Neither  Schmidt  nor  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor  Bruce  Winter  would  comment  on  the 
paper’s  reason  for  its  apparent  turnab¬ 
out  in  the  matter  of  sources. 

“This  is  a  delicate  legal  situation,” 
Schmidt  explained. 

The  libel  suit  was  filed  by  Jerry  Plot- 
kin,  48,  a  California  businessman,  who 
was  the  only  civilian  among  the  52 


Americans  taken  hostage  when  Iranian 
militants  seized  the  U.S.  embassy 
November  4,  1979  (E&P,  December 
25).  The  next  hearing  in  the  case  is  Janu¬ 
ary  10. 

On  December  17,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Sara  Radin  granted  Plotking  a  de¬ 
fault  judgment  against  in  his  60  million 
dollar  suit  against  the  Van  Nuys-based 
daily,  but  did  not  assess  damages.  Plot- 
kin  must  still  prove  the  extent  of  the 
damage  he  suffered  before  the  court 
would  decide  how  much  he  should  be 
naid. 

Last  October,  Judge  Radin  ordered 
Friedman  and  Dawson  to  answer  within 
20  days  several  questions  concerning 
the  identity  of  their  sources. 

Until  Schmidt’s  order  on  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  sources,  the  newspaper’s  attor¬ 
ney  had  resisted  Radin’s  ruling  on 
grounds  the  reporters  were  protected  by 
the  California  Shield  Law. 

Both  Friedman  and  Dawson  were  un- 
available  for  comment.  Allen 
McCombs,  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publisher  Association,  and 
publisher  of  the  Chino  Champion,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  Daily  News 
position  on  disclosure  of  sources. 


Newspaper  stocks  advanced  in  1982 


Newspaper  stocks  proved  to  be  an  exceptional  buy  in  1982. 

During  the  bull  market  which  began  August  17,  the  stocks  reached  heights  w  hich 
could  only  be  described  as  phenomenal. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  newspaper  stocks  receded  somewhat  from  their 
yearly  highs,  but  they  continued  to  outperform  the  market.  The  stocks'  price/ 
earnings  ratios — a  sign  of  investor  confidence — ranged  from  10  for  Media  General 
to  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  25.  Most  newspaper  stocks  had  P/E’s  in  the  high  teens. 

From  a  low  of  around  770  last  summer,  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  1070  on  December  27,  for  a  gain  of  around  39%. 

The  gains  in  newspaper  stock  prices,  from  yearly  lows  to  yearly  highs,  ranged 
from  51  %  for  Media  General  to  124%  for  Gannett  Co.  The  average  for  14  publicly 
traded  companies  was  86%. 

Washington  Post  Co.  and  Capital  Cities  Communications  also  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  their  prices  in  going  from  yearly  lows  to  highs.  Three  other  companies — Dow 
Jones,  Times  Mirror,  and  Harte-Hanks  Communications — had  price  gains  of  over 
90%. 


1982 

1982 

% 

high 

low 

gain 

P/E 

Affiliated  Publications 

42 

23V. 

76 

14 

A.H.  Belo 

3OV2 

I6V2 

85 

14 

Capital  Cities  Communications 

136y4 

64ys 

112 

17 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

7OV2 

35y4 

97 

25 

Gannett  Co. 

66 

29V2 

124 

18 

Harte-Hanks  Communications 

41V. 

21’/. 

97 

15 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 

49 

27V4 

80 

16 

Lee  Enterprises 

38V. 

22V2 

73 

13 

Media  General 

5OV4 

33y. 

51 

10 

Multimedia 

45V4 

27V* 

66 

16 

New  York  Times 

57V. 

32V. 

74 

12 

Post  Corp. 

38'/. 

24y. 

57 

18 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

68V2 

35V2 

93 

16 

Washington  Post  Co. 

60V. 

27% 

122 

16 

E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Public  interest 
given  priority 
in  privacy  suit 

“Just  because  the  story  and  photo¬ 
graph  may  be  embarassing  or  distressful 
to  the  plaintiff  does  not  mean  the  news¬ 
paper  cannot  publish  what  is  otherwise 
newsworthy.” 

This  finding  by  the  5th  District  Florida 
Court  of  Appeal  settles  an  issue  of 
tremendous  importance  nationwide,”  de¬ 
clared  Gannett  Company  attorney  John 
McCrory,  who  represented  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today  and  won  reversal  of  a  $  10,000 judg¬ 
ment  in  a  privacy  suit. 

But  attorney  James  Nance  said  he  will 
appeal  the  ruling  to  higher  courts.  He  rep¬ 
resented  Mrs.  Hilda  Bridges  Pate  who 
sued  the  newspaper  after  it  published  a 
photo  showing  her  scantily  clad  as  she  ran 
from  a  house  August  1,  1977.  A  jury 
awarded  her  $1,000  in  compensatory 
damages  and  $9,000  in  punitive  damages. 

The  picture,  Mrs.  Pate  claimed, 
showed  her  “grief,  fright  and  emotional 
tension”  and  was  an  invasion  of  her 
privacy.  “At  some  point.”  the  appellate 
court  held,  “the  public  interest  in  obtain¬ 
ing  information  becomes  dominant  over 
the  individual’s  right  of  privacy.” 

Her  attorneys  alleged  at  the  trial  that 
several  photos  had  been  taken  but  the 
Today  editors  deliberately  chose  one  to 
embarrass  her.  They  could  have  used  a 
less  revealing  picture,  they  argued. 

Judge  quashes 
source  subpoena 

A  Federal  district  judge  in  Boston  ruled 
(Dec.  23)  that  a  New  York  Times  reporter 
did  not  have  to  testify  about  the  sources 
for  an  article  he  wrote  about  alleged  cri¬ 
minal  activities  surrounding  the  raising  of 
campaign  funds  for  Boston  Mayor  Kevin 
White. 

In  the  article.  Fox  Butterfield,  chief  of 
the  Times’  New  England  bureau,  cited 
“law  enforcement  sources”  as  stating  a 
grand  jury  indictment  of  a  former  city 
employee  was  “part  of  an  effort  to  put 
pressure  on  some  of  Mayor  White’s 
associates  to  break  their  silence  about 
how  his  machine  operates.” 

Subpoenas  were  also  issued  to  three 
Boston  newspapers,  the  Globe,  Herald, 
and  the  Phoenix,  but  they  were  narrower 
in  scope,  only  seeking  copies  of  articles 
that  had  appeared  in  print.  The  newspap¬ 
ers  complied  with  that  subpoena  request. 
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1982:  Review  of  year’s  events 


By  John  Consoli 

1982  will  most  be  remembered  for  its 
troubled  economy  which  caused  the  de¬ 
mise  of  several  long  established  daily 
newspapers — among  them  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin,  Cleveland  Press  and 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

In  addition,  in  several  cities  where 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  were 
published  by  the  same  owner,  difficult 
financial  times  caused  them  to  be  merged 
into  8  single  newspaper  put  together  by  a 
streamlined  staff.  Those  cities  included 
Oakland,  California;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Portland,  Oregon;  Tampa,  Florida; 
Duluth,  Minnesota;  Springfield,  Ohio; 
and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  nearly 
135  years  old  when  it  folded.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  was  nearly  104  years  old  when 
it  was  shutdown.  The  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  was  formed  in  1926,  but  was  a 
result  of  a  merger  between  the  Buffalo 
Courier,  founded  in  1834,  and  the  Buffalo 
Express. 

Each  of  these  dailies  was  losing  sizable 
amounts  of  money  when  they  folded  and 
each  could  not  find  a  buyer  willing  to  keep 
the  newspaper  alive. 

The  Bulletin’s  owner,  the  Charter  Co. , 
was  losing  about  $2  million  a  month  on 
the  Bulletin  when  it  announced  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6  that  it  would  fold  the  newspaper  if  a 
buyer  was  not  found.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  the  paper  closed. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  which  was  purch¬ 
ased  by  millionaire  businessman  Joseph 
Cole  in  October,  1980,  from  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  folded  on  June  17.  Cole  cited 
“significant  and  continuing  losses”  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  “major  economic  down¬ 
turn.” 

Owners  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Cowles  Media,  originally 
sought  to  get  New  York  Post  owner 
Rupert  Murdoch  to  buy  the  financially- 
troubled  Courier-Express,  but  Murdoch 
turned  them  down.  Murdoch  later  recon¬ 
sidered  but  indicated  that  the  deal  would 
be  contingent  on  his  coming  to  terms  with 
the  newspaper’s  unions  on  manpower 
cutbacks.  Cowles  Media  set  a  deadline 
and  Murdoch  could  not  reach  agreement 
with  the  unions.  One  union  member  later 
said  the  Guild  had  decided  to  let  the  paper 
“die  with  dignity,”  rather  than  accept 
Murdoch’s  cutbacks.  The  paper  closed 
down. 

One  newspaper  that  faced  demise — the 
Boston  Herald  American — was  saved  by 
Murdoch. 

Herald  American  owner,  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  agreed  (Nov.  18)  to  sell  the 
financially-troubled  newspaper  to  Mur¬ 
doch  for  $1  million  cash  and  $7  million  of 
the  newspaper’s  future  cumulative  pro¬ 
fits.  The  deal  was  contingent  on  Mur- 
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doch’s  getting  the  unions  to  agree  to  a- 
bout  $4.5  million  in  manpower  cuts. 

Murdoch  successfully  completed  the 
negotiations  and  kept  the  newspaper  in 
business. 

While  many  newspapers  were  closing 
down  or  merging  staffs  in  order  to  cut 
costs  during  the  demanding  economy, 
two  major  newspapers  started  up. 

In  May,  Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon 
started  the  Washington  Times  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital,  hoping  to  fill  a  void  left 
when  the  Washington  Star  closed  down  a 
year  earlier.  The  newspaper  employs 
both  members  of  Moon’s  Unification 
Church  and  non-church  members. 

Gannett  Company’s  long  awaited 
national  daily  newspaper,  USA  Today, 
debuted  on  September  15  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Baltimore.  In  succeeding  weeks 
it  added  the  Atlanta,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  and  Pittsburgh  markets  before  ex¬ 
panding  to  the  West  Coast  (Seattle,  Port¬ 
land,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Sac¬ 
ramento.) 

Circulation  for  the  week  ending 
November  19  was  362,879,  according  to 
Gannett  chairman  and  president  Allen 
Neuharth.  Gannett  projects  USA  Today 
will  reach  1.1  million  circulation  by  the 
end  of  1983  and  2.3  million  by  the  end  of 
1987. 

Feel  the  pinch 

k  The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  other  newspaper  trade  organizations 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  tight  economy. 

Since  its  April  board  meeting,  the  Ad 
Bureau  received  17  resignations  from 
newspaper  members.  And  while  the  Ad 
Bureau  picked  up  25  new  members,  these 
were  smaller  newspapers.  The  resigna¬ 
tions  led  to  a  net  loss  of  dues  for  the  Ad 
Bureau  of  $140,000.  On  top  of  this,  the 
Bureau  lost  the  dues  not  yet  paid  by  those 
newspapers  that  went  out  of  business — a 
further  loss  of  $48,000. 

The  Ad  Bureau  was  not  the  only  orga¬ 
nization  to  feel  the  pinch.  American 
Newspaper  Representatives,  national  ad 
reps  for  weeklies  and  dailies,  faced  with 
declining  sales,  reduced  its  budget  by 
$75,000.  ANR  executive  vicepresident 
Joseph  Amodeo  reduced  staff  salaries, 
including  his  own,  and  expense  money 
for  ANR  directors  for  meetings  was  eli¬ 
minated.  Smaller  office  space  is  also 
being  sought. 

UPI  sale 

One  of  the  biggest  news  controversies 
of  the  year  in  the  newspaper  industry  was 
the  sale  by  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  of  the  wire 
news  service  United  Press  International. 
UPI  was  purchased  by  Media  News  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  new  company  formed  by  Len 
R.  Small,  William  E.  Geissler,  Douglas  F. 
Ruhe  and  Cordell  J.  Overgaard. 

Ruhe  is  president  of  Focus  Com- 


Top  stories  of  year 

Several  weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
close  down. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  sells  UPI. 

Gannett  introduces  national  daily. 

AT&T  barred  from  entering  electronic 
publishing  field  for  7  years. 

Mobil  president  wins  $2  million  libel 
verdict. 

Tribune  Co.  decides  to  keep  New  York 
News. 

FTC  dismisses  ad  rate  discrimination 
charges. 

Privately-owned  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  outbids  large  public  groups  for  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  papers. 

News  tax  is  voted  down  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  passes  in  Denver.  State 
sales  taxes  on  ad  inserts  spread. 

Doonesbury  quits. 

Ad  linage  drops  at  many  papers. 

Pagination  arrives. 


munications,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Geissler  is  senior  vicepresident-planning 
for  Focus;  Overgaard  is  a  partner  of  the 
law  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Sutter  of  Chicago 
and  president  of  Community  Cablevi- 
sion,  Inc.,  which  operates  cable  tv  sys¬ 
tems  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois;  and  Small  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  and  vicepresident  of  the  Small 
Newspaper  Group. 

Scripps  had  been  seeking  to  find  a 
buyer  for  the  financially-troubled  wire 
service  for  some  time  and  for  a  lengthy 
period  it  was  thought  that  Reuters, 
another  news  service,  might  acquire  it. 
Reuters  reportedly  backed  off  and  a  deal 
was  finally  struck  with  Ruhe,  Geissler, 
Overgaard  and  Small. 

Terms  of  the  sale  such  as  the  amount  of 
money  paid  and  where  the  funding  came 
from  was  not  disclosed  by  either  Scripps 
or  the  new  owners.  Both  parties  con¬ 
tended  that  each  was  a  private  company 
and  did  not  have  to  disclose. 

It  was  later  reported  that  Ruhe  and 
Geissler  was  members  of  the  Baha’i  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  both,  in  the  mid-1970s, 
worked  in  a  communications  capacity  at 
(continued  on  page  14) 
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Outlook  for  1983 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Presidents  of  leading  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  universally  agree  1983  will  be  a 
year  of  continuing  the  trends  in  the  indus¬ 
try  that  were  begun  earlier  in  the  decade. 

Despite  their  view  that  the  economy 
will  pose  major  challenges  to  newspapers 
this  year,  they  are  confident  that  the  in¬ 
dustry's  ability  to  meet  those  challenges 
head-on  will  make  newspapers  stronger, 
more  efficient,  and  better  able  to  serve 
the  needs  of  readers  and  advertisers. 

Here  is  what  they  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  lies  ahead  in  the  new  year. 

William  C.  Marcil,  chairman,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  publisher,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum,  be¬ 
lieves  1983  will  be  “another  strong  year” 
as  daily  papers  continue  to  be  “the  major 
source  of  information  in  a  competitive 
media  market. 

“We  often  hear  from  the  misinformed 
about  the  demise  of  newspapers  when  a 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  ceases 
publication,”  Marcil  stated.  “But  those 
‘Final  Edition'  headlines  don't  reflect 
accurately  the  state  of  our  business.  In¬ 
stead,  they  are  a  rather  unsurprising  re¬ 
flection  of  our  changing  demographics 
and  lifestyles.  Even  though  some  news¬ 
papers  have  closed  in  the  past  year, 
others  have  sprung  up.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  total  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  as  of  September  30,  1982  was  up 
1.1%  and  2.4%  respectively  over  a  year 
earlier. 

“In  the  coming  year  and  the  years  ahead, 
we’ll  see  an  era  of  steady  growth,  of  pro¬ 
duct  improvement,  of  technical  innova¬ 
tion  and  improved  productivity.  Some 
feel  the  flood  of  cable  tv  outlets,  satel¬ 
lites,  and  home  computers  spell  problems 
for  the  newspaper  business.  But  the  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  by  electronic  technology  is  a 
positive  one,  opening  more  doors  for 
newspapers — not  closing  them.” 

As  for  ANPA,  Marcil  sees  postal 
affairs  joining  telecommunications  as  a 
top  priority  in  1983. 

He  said:  “The  proposed  postal  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  vital  to  our  industry  Rates, 
classification,  all  postal  matters  are  of 
concern.  It  is  our  position  the  postal 
board  and  rate  commission  canot  act 
piecemeal.  It  has  to  be  comprehensive.” 

On  the  electronic  publishing  front, 
Marcil  stated  ANPA’s  Government 
Affairs  Committee  will  “become  more 
active”  in  monitoring  Congress’  efforts 
to  rewrite  the  Telecommunications  Act 
and  in  keeping  tabs  on  any  moves  to  res¬ 
trict  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

He  said  in  1983  ANPA  will  grapple  with 
the  issue  of  taking  a  position  on  First 
Amendment  rights  of  electronic  media. 

The  redesign  of  Standard  Advertising 
Units  into  45  Newspaper  Advertising  Un¬ 
its  based  on  column-inches  will  be  stu- 
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died  at  ANPA  board  meetings  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  April,  he  said,  and  the  association 
hopes  to  take  a  “final  position”  this  year. 

Facilitating  the  move  of  the  Research 
Institute  from  Easton,  Pa.,  to  ANPA 
headquarters  in  Reston,  Va.,  is  another 
“main  priority”  for  1983,  he  said. 

John  F.  McMaster,  president,  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  publisher 
Ayer  (Mass.)  Public  Spirit,  believes  1983 
will  see  “gradual  improvement”  in  the 
economic  condition  of  newspapers  but 
1984  “looks  to  be  the  real  gangbuster.” 

The  “trend”  to  providing  advertisers 
with  total  market  coverage  will  continue 
this  year,  McMaster  said,  with  “more 
and  more  NNA  members  getting  in¬ 
volved”  in  second  class  controlled  postal 
delivery  to  take  advantage  of  the  50% 
requester  rule. 

McMaster  noted  that  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice’s  decision,  after  compiling  a  $708 
million  surplus  in  1982,  to  hold  the  line  in 
rates  until  July  will  enable  NNA  members 
to  avoid  having  to  pay  as  much  as  a  30% 
increase  in  second  class  rates. 

“We’re  constantly  participating  in 
postal  rate  hearings,”  he  said.  “We  want 
to  keep  that  $708  million  on  track.” 

Charles  Wruhel,  president.  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  and  publisher  of 
Fairlawn  (N.J.)  News-Beacon  &  Dis¬ 
patch,  predicted  it  will  be  a  tough  com¬ 
petitive  year  for  the  voluntary  pay  and 
controlled  circulation  newspapers  mak¬ 
ing  up  his  organization  as  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  become  “much  more  aggressive”  in 
their  marketing  efforts  in  the  suburbs. 

“Keeping  our  market  position  and 
coming  up  with  new  products”  will  top 
suburban  papers’  activities,  Wrubel  said. 
He  remarked  that  suburban  newspapers 
will  be  exploring  “cooperative  selling 
with  others  in  adjacent  markets”  and 
finding  new  ways  to  serve  non¬ 
subscribers  both  within  and  outside  their 
circulation  areas. 

Suburban  papers  will  also  “face  the 
challenge  of  keeping  up  with  new  technol¬ 
ogy  in  1983,”  Wrubel  said,  in  an  effort  to 
tighten  their  operations  through  cost  con¬ 
trols  and  use  of  more  efficient  equipment. 

Wrubel  believes  1983  will  see  the 
‘  ‘  strong  SN  A  papers  acquring  other  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  suburbs”  while  the  smaller 
newspaper  groups  seeking  to  diversify 
will  also  be  “getting  involved”  in  sub¬ 
urban  acquisitions.  He  predicted  many 
SNA  papers  now  publishing  weekly  will 
go  to  “additional  frequency”  of  publica¬ 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  growth  opportu¬ 
nities. 

John  Quinn,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspapers  Editors  and  senior 
vicepresident  and  chief  news  executive  of 
Gannett  Co.,  remarked  1983  will  be 
“business  as  usual”  but  “busy”  for  edi¬ 
tors  as  they  deal  “with  the  continuing 
realities  of  the  economy  on  staffing  and 
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More  cost-cutting. 

More  computerization  of  non-news  de¬ 
partments. 

Standard  ad  sizes  based  on  column- 
inches. 
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Holding  the  line  on  postal  rates. 


the  news  hole”  and  maintain  their  de¬ 
fense  of  the  First  Amendment. 

“Those  (First  Amendment)  issues 
don’t  go  away,”  he  said. 

Quinn  thinks  1983  will  be  the  year  edi¬ 
tors  turn  their  research  and  analytical 
emphasis  “inward  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
ourselves.” 

He  explained  that  while  research  in  the 
past  studied  “our  audience  and  how  they 
perceive  us,”  the  need  now  is  to  “shar¬ 
pen  our  focus  on  how  to  get  those  readers 
back.  There  was  a  lot  of  breast  beating,  a 
lot  of  mea  culpas,  a  lot  of  serious  soul 
searching  in  the  past  .  .  .  that  pointed  us 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  year  ahead.” 

At  ASNE’s  convention  this  year, 
Quinn  said  newsroom  attitudes,  relations 
between  editors  and  publishers  and  “how 
we  conduct  ourselves”  will  be  key  topics 
on  the  agenda. 

ASNE  will  also  be  taking  a  look  at  the 
“whole  area”  of  cable  tv,  videotext  and 
satellites. 

One  of  Quinn’s  concerns  is  that  the 
“same  standards  we  apply  everyday  in 
the  newsroom”  be  carried  over  into  the 
news  operations  of  the  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery  systems. 

“There  is  going  to  be  a  general  trend  of 
opportunity  (for  newspaper  editors)  in 
that  direction,”  he  said.  “I  believe  car¬ 
rying  ASNE’s  standards  over  to  other 
delivery  systems  is  a  distinct  advantage.” 

As  editors  take  up  these  new  posts — 
and  often  relinquish  their  newspaper  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  process — Quinn  said 
ASNE  must  address  the  question  of 
whether  these  people  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  their  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

“Does  a  person  become  unfrocked  just 
because  he  moved  to  cable?”  Quinn 
asked.  “I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  key 
news  executives  who  are  major  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  activities  of  ASNE  and  who 
are  still  good  journalists  after  moving  into 
the  area  of  electronic  delivery.” 
(continued  on  page  15) 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 
the  Baha’i  national  administrative  center 
in  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Some  of  UPI  client  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  expressed  concern  that  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  credibility  could  be  undermined  if 
some  of  the  funding  for  the  acquisition 
came  from  religious  or  ideologically  com¬ 
mitted  groups. 

Other  newspapers,  such  as  the  New 
York  Times,  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
new  owners  had  enough  finances  to 
assure  continued,  long  range  operation  of 
the  wire  service  at  a  high  standard  of 
quality. 

The  controversy  raged  throughout  the 
year  and  several  newspapers  notified  UPI 
management  of  their  intent  to  cancel  if  the 
source  of  funding  was  not  disclosed. 

On  September  1,  a  few  months  after 
ownership  changed  hands,  UPI  president 
Rod  Beaton,  59,  stepped  down  after  34- 
years  at  the  wire  service.  Beaton  said  he 
would  devote  his  “early  retirement’’  to 
pursuing  “some  personal  projects.” 

William  J.  Small,  former  president  of 
NBC  News  and  for  17  years  an  executive 
with  CBS  News,  was  hired  to  replace 
Beaton. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Small  said 
his  contract  with  UPI  states  that  he  has 
complete  control  over  news  content.  He 
said  he  would  resign  if  there  were  press¬ 
ure  from  anyone  to  slant  news  coverage. 

UPI  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  in 
1982  and  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver 
in  September,  the  new  management  un¬ 
veiled  a  $20  million  rebuilding  plan.  Small 
said  the  financial  problems  of  UPI  will  not 
go  away  by  cutting  services.  Instead,  he 
said,  savings  will  be  made  by  installing 
new  and  better  technology. 

Later  in  the  year,  UPI  announced  that 
it  was  tapping  its  subscribers  for  a  6.3% 
rate  increase  effective  January  1,  1983. 
The  rate  hike  or  assessment  is  the  lowest 
annual  increase  in  20  years,  according  to 
Thomas  Beatty,  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  sales  manager. 

The  UPI  rate  hike  came  a  few  weeks 
after  its  competitor.  Associated  Press, 
announced  it  was  assessing  its  members  a 
9.5%  rate  hike  for  the  coming  year. 

William  Adler  of  UPI  said  his  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  move  to  keep  its  rate  hike  lower 
than  in  previous  years  was  not  a  reaction 
to  the  AP  hike. 

The  AP  hike,  when  announced,  stirred 
up  a  storm  of  protest  among  its  member 
newspapers. 

The  goal  of  the  rate  assessment  was  to 
raise  an  additional  $10.6  million  in  re¬ 
venue  for  the  1983  AP  budget  of  $184 
million. 

Of  the  total  assessment,  6.4%  or  $6.78 
million  will  go  to  cover  increases  in  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  and  3.1%  or  $3.28  million 
will  be  appropriated  to  acquire  capital 
equipment,  such  as  satellite  earth  dishes 
and  new  front  end  systems. 

It  marked  the  first  time  that  a  portion  of 
the  assessment  was  specifically  ear- 
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marked  for  capital  improvements.  This 
was  done  because  the  banks  insisted  that 
a  higher  proportion  of  AP’s  capital  spend¬ 
ing  come  from  internally-generated  funds 
rather  than  from  loans. 

Over  the  years,  AP  had  taken  out  short 
term  loans  to  purchase  new  equipment. 
But  AP  now  has  a  debt  in  bank  loans  of 
$13  million  and  capital  expenditures  for 
1982  were  expected  to  be  $14  million. 

“We  realize  that  the  economy  has  been 
hard  on  many  members,”  said  Frank  Bat¬ 
ten,  chairman  of  the  AP  board  and  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications.  “It  is  a  painful 
time  for  us  to  add  a  capital  assessment  to 
the  normal  increase  in  operating  costs. 
But  the  board  is  convinced  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  unavoidable  and  could  not  be 
delayed.” 

Batten  said  despite  the  assessment,  AP 
is  not  in  financial  difficulty. 

Executives  from  the  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  chain  and  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  and  Register  vi¬ 
sited  AP  executives  to  protest  the  rate 
hikes.  The  Buffalo  News  also  protested 
the  rate  hike. 

While  attempting  to  justify  the  rate 
hikes  to  members,  executives  from  both 
AP  and  UPI  also  had  to  begin  new  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  the  Wire  Service 
Guild.  Those  talks  were  expected  to  car¬ 
ryover  into  early  1983. 

ANPA  gets  aggressive 
Fearing  competing  interests  were  gain¬ 
ing  an  advantage  by  actively  lobbying 
government,  the  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
decided  to  abandon  the  association’s  tra¬ 
ditional  “low  profile”  stance  and  make 
its  views  known  “in  a  far  more  active 
way”  during  1982. 

“Government  seems  to  be  involved  in 
an  even  wider  variety  of  areas  that  have, 
or  soon  may  have,  an  impact  on  newspa¬ 
pers,”  said  Katharine  Graham,  ANPA 
chairman  (until  she  was  succeeded  by 
William  Marcil  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
April). 

Graham  said  that  a  lot  of  publishers 
including  herself  had  “long  been  more 
than  a  bit  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of 
ANPA  becoming  very  active  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  area.  Some  of  us  still  felt 
that  since  our  newspapers  report  on  the 
workings  of  the  government — and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  actions  of  the  government  on 
our  editorial  pages — we  really  did  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  going  to  the 
government  and  urging  it  to  take  specific 
actions.” 

One  issue  that  caused  the  association 
to  re-evaluate  its  government  affairs  role, 
Graham  said,  was  the  surfacing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  telecom¬ 
munications  legislation  that  would  have 
cut  the  legal  restraints  keeping  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  from 
moving  into  electronic  publishing. 

“We  knew  that  AT&T  had  retained 


some  very  high-powered  lobbyists.  And  a 
variety  of  other  companies  with  stakes  in 
this  legislation  had  also  lined  up  an  array 
of  influential  lobbyists  to  represent 
them  .  .  . 

“The  question  facing  ANPA  was 
whether  government’s  impact  on  so 
many  facets  of  our  business  had  become 
so  pervasive — whether  other  interests 
were  gaining  such  an  advantage  over  us  in 
so  many  arenas  because  of  our  silence — 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  our  association 
to  make  our  views  known  on  issues  of 
importance  to  newspapers  in  a  far  more 
active  way.” 

Graham  said  the  ANPA  board  decided 
the  association  should  take  on  an  active 
government  affairs  role. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  September  took 
legal  steps  toward  becoming  registered  as 
a  lobbying  group.  SPJ/SDX  represents 
28,000  members  of  the  journalism  profes¬ 
sion  nationwide. 

SPJ/SDX,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
journalism  groups,  expressed  their  dis¬ 
may  during  the  year  with  the  approach  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  documents,  which  is  said  to 
further  the  cause  of  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

President  Reagan  issued  an  executive 
order  of  security  classification  setting  up 
requirements  for  classifying  certain  gov¬ 
ernment  information  as  “confidential,” 
“secret,”  or  “top  secret.” 

Journalists  criticized  the  order  as  a 
potential  tool  to  be  used  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  censor  information  that  was  pre¬ 
viously  made  available  to  the  public. 

ANPA  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  Jerry  Friedheim  termed 
the  Reagan  Administration  the  “worst 
offender”  in  a  “disturbingly  negative, 
freedom  of  information  trend  in  the 
courts,  in  the  Congress  and,  particularly, 
the  federal  administration.” 

The  Reagan  Administration  received 
low  grades  during  the  year  for  its  dealing 
with  the  press  and  at  one  point,  during  a 
press  conference  televised  nationally, 
Reagan  got  into  a  loud  argument  with  a 
reporter  who  insisted  the  President  had 
not  adequately  answered  a  question. 

Hoaxes 

The  hoaxes  which  were  so  abundant  in 
1981,  occurred  less  frequently  in  1982. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  occurred  in  Canada, 
where  after  nearly  a  year  of  supplying  a 
Canadian  newspaper  with  press  releases 
about  his  exploits  with  a  Canadian  junior 
soccer  team,  a  19-year  old  Western 
Michigan  University  student  admitted 
that  it  was  all  a  hoax. 

During  the  course  of  the  year-long 
hoax,  his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Wel¬ 
land  (Ont.)  Tribune,  carried  at  least  15 
stories  on  the  selection  of  the  fictitious 
team,  results  of  pre-tourney  exhibition 
games,  and  accounts  of  an  alleged  World 
Cup  tournament  that  was  supposed  to 
(continued  on  page  24) 
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Joseph  Ungaro,  president,  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  and  executive 
editor  of  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  said  the  “key  challenge”  facing 
newspapers  this  year  is  “reporting,  ex¬ 
plaining,  and  helping  evolve  a  national 
concensus  on  economic  recovery,  social 
security,  and  the  scope  of  national  de¬ 
fense. 

“These  three  issues,  in  my  opinion, 
will  dominate  the  news.  It  is  incumbent 
on  the  press  to  provide  a  maximum 
amount  of  information  and  the  fullest 
possible  dialogue  on  public  policy  issues. 

“In  our  own  (editors’)  offices,  we  face 
three  challenges:  The  need  for  continued 
emphasis  on  improving  our  credibility 
with  our  readers;  coping  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  belt  tightening  until  the  economy 
improves;  and  (meeting  the  challenge  of) 
a  renewed  wave  of  technological  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  form  of  pagination.  This 
latest  electronic  wave  will  require  as 
much  change  and  be  as  beneficial  in  the 
1980's  as  the  front  end  system  was  in  the 
70’s.” 

W.  Lawrie  Joslin,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
and  editorial  page  editor  of  Calgary 
Herald,  stated  his  association’s  members 
“need  to  reinforce  public  confidence”  in 
newspapers  in  1983. 

“People  are  looking  for  reliability  in 
their  sources  of  information,”  he  said. 
“We  have  to  find  ways  to  let  the  public 
know  how  we’re  trying  to  serve  it  better 
and  learn  what  the  public  expects  of  us. 

“Product  quality  is  what  we  have  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  in  1983.” 

Joseph  Flanagan,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  and  senior 
vicepresident  of  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  regards  1983  as  a  year  in  which 
newspapers  will  continue  to  improve 
their  marketing  and  advertising  sales 
strategies. 

“Newspapers  will  take  a  strong  step 
toward  counteracting  marriage  mail,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  ongoing  trend  to  offering 
target  market  coverage,  Flanagan  said. 
“Another  big  thing  will  be  the  switch 
from  SAU’s  to  NAU’s.  I  think  the  agen¬ 
cies  will  recognize  this  is  what  they 
wanted.” 

Flanagan  said  the  proposed  Newspap¬ 
er  Advertising  Units  “should  get 
approved”  by  the  ANPA  board. 

“Improved  technology  is  moving  right 
along.  INAME  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  are  working  hard  on 
satellite  transmission  of  ads.  Probably  in 
the  next  few  years  it  will  bound  ahead,” 
he  said. 

Flanagan  thinks  more  newspapers  will 
start  to  report  their  circulations  by  zip 
codes  in  1983  and  sections  zoned  by  zip 
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codes  “may  come”  thereafter.  “Some 
newspapers  can  do  it  (zip  code  zones) 
now  on  preprints,”  he  added. 

1983  will  see  standardized  readership 
benefitting  newspapers,  Flanagan  said, 
and  he  thinks  Scarborough  and  Simmons 
will  be  expanding  their  research  into 
smaller  markets. 

Co-op  advertising  will  be  a  “big  thing” 
for  newspapers  this  year,  commented 
Flanagan.  He  said  the  newspaper  Co-op 
Network  “is  starting  to  gel”  and  will 
reach  its  goal  of  $1  million  to  $1 .5  million 
in  new  business  by  “the  time  our  conven¬ 
tion  rolls  around”  in  late  January.  “Viv- 
tar  and  Hewlett-Packard  are  a  couple  of 
success  stories.  Apple  (home  computers) 
is  going  to  be  very  big.” 

Charles  Harriman,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  circulation  director  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  forecasts  continued  cir¬ 
culation  gains  for  daily  newspapers  this 
year  but  said  those  increases  “will  have 
to  come  with  more  cost  efficiency.  We’ll 
have  to  manage  the  money  better.  Every¬ 
thing  will  be  attuned  to  the  economic 
situation.” 

One  result  of  this  money  managing  will 
be  newspapers  taking  “a  hard  look  at 
their  far-out  circulation,’’  Harriman 
said. 

The  computerization  of  circulation  lists 
will  also  “be  moving  ahead”  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  dailies,  but  Harriman  cautioned 
that  to  come  up  with  the  programming 
“to  get  everything  in  that  you  need  is  a 
really  tough  chore.” 

Computerization  of  circulation  lists 
will  lead  to  the  refinement  of  total  market 
coverage  into  target  market  strategies  or 
“tailored  market  penetration,  as  we  like 
to  call  it,”  to  offer  advertisers  high  de¬ 
mographics  or  highly  specialized  audi¬ 
ences. 

“Down  the  line,”  Harriman  believes 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  match  their 
computerized  lists  with  other  lists  and 
“open  a  great  new  horizon”  of  business 
opportunities. 

Harriman  believes  the  switch  to  adult 
carriers  will  not  only  be  an  ongoing  trend 
this  year  but  also  result  in  less  turnover 
because  “people  need  the  work  now.” 

E.A.  Sebestyen,  president.  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  and 
marketing  manager  of  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix,  called  for  a  re-evaluation 
in  1983  of  newspaper  promotions  “to  see 
if  they  are  still  pertinent  to  the  market¬ 
place.  We  have  to  re-emiphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promotion  to  the  financial 
success  of  a  newspaper.” 

Foreseeing  little  or  no  budget  increases 
for  most  promotion  departments  this 
year,  Sebestyen  said  1983  should  see  “a 
lot  of  promotion  of  community  events. 
We  have  to  find  ways  and  means  to  tell 
the  newspaper’s  story.” 

To  get  that  “extra  mileage”  out  of  their 
promotions,  Sebestyen  said  publishers 
and  groups  must  “recognize  their  in- 


plant  promo  departments  probably  have 
the  greatest  creative  talent  outside  of  a 
full-service  advertising  agency.” 

Jay  A.  Carlson,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Officers  and  controller  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  observed  that  “for  the  foreseeable 
future,”  cost  cutting  and  controls  will 
“become  more  of  a  way  of  life  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.” 

He  said  the  use  of  mini  and  micro  com¬ 
puters  for  financial  management  will 
accelerate  in  coming  years  and  believes 
the  trend  of  having  financial  officers  par¬ 
ticipate  in  planning  for  all  aspects  of  the 
newspaper  business  will  be  “an  ongoing, 
evolutionary  process.” 

Ramsay  Altman,  president.  Newspaper 
Purchasing  Management  Association  and 
purchasing  agent  for  Atlanta  Newspap¬ 
ers,  struck  a  cheerful  note  of  optimism  in 
his  outlook  for  1983. 

“The  inflation  rate’s  settled  way  down. 
There  are  more  signs  of  price  stability 
from  our  suppliers  which  we  haven’t  seen 
in  several  years.  Maybe  some  price  de¬ 
creases,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  good  time  to  be 
negotiating.” 

Ramsay  said  the  number  one  topic  at 
NPMA’s  convention  this  April  in  Dallas 
will  be  “relevant  applications”  of  compu¬ 
ters  for  newspaper  purchasing  systems. 
“There’s  not  too  much  software  for  pur¬ 
chasing  right  now,”  he  commented. 

The  convention  will  also  take  a  look  at 
the  latest  in  CRT  and  telecommunication 
equipment,  he  said. 

Diane  S.  Large,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  Association  and 
personnel  director  of  USA  Today,  fore¬ 
sees  newspapers  will  start  looking  at 
“cafeteria  benefits”  to  give  employees 
“more  flexible  options”  and  “achieve 
cost  savings”. 

Large  believes  employee  contributions 
to  benefit  programs  “will  have  to  be  cons¬ 
idered”  if  newspapers  are  to  meet  em¬ 
ployee  demands  for  “more 
choice  .  .  .more  control  over  their 
jobs.” 

“Lack  of  hiring”  and  “retraining  to 
avoid  layoffs”  are  two  more  areas  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  will  be  studying  in  1983, 
Large  believes,  and  the  “aging  work¬ 
force”  will  be  still  another  major  issue. 

Noting  that  many  states  no  longer  have 
any  caps  on  retirement  age.  Large  said 
newspapers  “need  to  re-evaluate  how  to 
handle  an  older  worker  whose  perform¬ 
ance  is  changing.” 

Taking  a  longer  view.  Large  com¬ 
mented  “robotics  is  not  as  remote  as  we 
expect.  Even  if  li  is  10  years  away,  I  think 
it  is  going  to  take  newspapers  a  long 
period  of  time  to  introduce  such  a  major 
change.” 

Large  said  robotics  was  on  the  agenda 
of  NPRA’s  convention  this  year  and  is 
already  being  discussed  in  ANPA  work- 
(continued  on  page  18) 
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Little  good  news/ 
more  bad  news 

—characterized  the  subjects 
depicted  in  the  yearend 
photo  packages  distributed 
by  The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  Internationai. 


FUNERAL  SERVICE  for  former  First  Lady  Bess  Tru¬ 
man  was  attended  by  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan, 
left,  and  former  First  Ladies  Betty  Ford  (center)  and 
Rasalyn  Carter.  UPl  Best  of  1982. 


PRINCE  WILLIAM,  age  one  month,  with  his  pa¬ 
rents,  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  AP  Laser- 
photo. 


LARGEST  AAASS  WEDDING  in  history  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  joined  2,200  couples  in  matrimony 
with  The  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon  (right),  officiating. 
UPl  Best  of  1982. 


—UPl  picked  12  “Best  of  1982”  for 
its  yearend  package,  and  AP  in¬ 
cluded  26  photos  in  its  series  along 
with  head  shots  of  people  in  the 
news. 

There  were  no  sports  pictures  in 
UPi’s  12-best.  AP  included  three 
sports  events. 
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THE  OPERATION  to  implant  an  artificial 
heart  is  about  to  begin  os  Dr.  William 
DeVries  stands  over  patient  Barney  B. 
Clark.  AP  Laserphoto. 


DEATH  ALLEY  in  the  Palestinian  camp  in  Beirut  is  shown 


— With  exceptions  of  the  photo  debut  of 
Prince  William  in  London,  the  tense  drama  of 
doctor  and  patient  moments  before  the  his¬ 
toric  operation  to  implant  an  artificial  heart, 
personality  shots  of  President  Reagan  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  homecoming  smiles  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  U.S.  Army  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Dozier,  and  the  largest  mass  wedding  in 
history,  the  overall  look  of  1982  was  a  grim 
montague  of  riots,  massacres,  fires,  plane 
crashes,  funerals  and  a  new  war  in  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere. 


HMS  ANTELOPE  exploded  off  East  Falkland  after  hit  by 
Argentine  bombs  in  the  sort-lived  war.  DPI  Best  of  1982. 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  yawns  during  his 
historic  visit  to  England.  UPl,  Best  of 


POTOAAAC  RIVER  RESCUE  followed  the  Air  Florida  crash 
in  Washington  last  January.  AP  Laserphota. 


—  Lenora  Williamson 
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Forecast  Newspaper  experts  upbeat 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

shops  and  safety  seminars.  She  added  the 
mailroom  is  the  work  area  most  often 
mentioned  in  discussions  of  introducing 
robotics  to  newspapers. 

Charles  Perlik,  president,  The  Newspaper 
Guild,  looks  forward  to  the  completion  of 
his  union’s  merger  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  1983  despite 
“momentary  bumps  in  the  road”  in  the_ 
form  of  opposition  from  some  of  ITU’s 
top  executives. 

The  new  union,  to  be  called  Media  Em¬ 
ployees  International — ITU/TNG,  will 
offer  “new  opportunities  for  us  to  appeal 
to  workers  in  the  industry,”  Perlik  said. 
“Both  unions  are  motivated  to  merge  by 
declining  membership.” 

In  addition  to  “halting  the  membership 
drift,”  Perlik  said  a  top  priority  for  the 
Guild  this  year  is  to  end  “the  erosion  in 
our  contracts  which  we’ve  had  to  accept. 
Give-backs  will  be  an  issue.” 

Pelik  added  that  “layoffs  in  our  juris¬ 
diction — the  first  time  in  our  memory — is 
another  area  of  “growing  concern.” 

The  Guild  will  also  “continue  to  press” 
for  more  tests  “to  allay  fears  in  the  use  of 
VDT  equipment — radiation  concerns, 
eye  strain,  headaches,  and  other  dis¬ 
orders.” 

Les  Payne,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists  and 
national  editor  of  Newsday.  said  his 
group  in  1983  “will  be  getting  in  place  an 
intern  program  to  bring  more  blacks  into 
journalism.  It’s  quite  a  problem  in  these 
days  of  recession.” 

The  associations  plans  this  year  to 
open  a  national  office  on  the  campus  of 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  to  “streng¬ 
then  the  ties  between  blacks  in  journalism 
and  those  on  campus,”  Payne  said. 

At  its  September  convention  in  New 
Orleans,  Payne  said  NABJ  will  “direct 
some  energy  towards  the  South.  Journal¬ 
ism  down  there  really  is  in  a  tatterdema¬ 
lion  state.” 

Susan  Chilcott,  president.  Women  in 
Commuications,  and  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  University  of  Northern 
Iowa,  said  WIC  at  both  its  national  and 
regional  meetings  will  be  focusing  on  how 
women  can  enter  the  ranks  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  communications  fields. 

Relating  to  newspapers,  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  October  convention  in  Philadelphia 
will  offer  “hard  skills  sessions”  on  tech¬ 
nology,  design,  computer  graphics,  and 
economics  and  business  reporting. 

Chilcott  said  WIC  will  be  “making  a 
real  strong  effort  to  get  even  more  in¬ 
volved  in  freedom  of  information  issues” 
in  1983. 

Chilcott  said  WIC  this  year  will  be 
“making  an  effort”  through  its  regional 
chapters  to  encourage  “greater  grass 
roots  participation”  in  the  organization. 
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on  business’ 

Ly  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspaper  business  experts  forecasting 
the  prospects  for  dailies  in  1983  at  the  10th 
Outlook  for  Media  Conference  took  an 
optimistic  stand  on  what  promises  to  be 
another  tough  business  year. 

Though  the  experts  are  looking  for  the 
economy  to  “bounce  back”  by  next  sum¬ 
mer,  their  outlook  saw  flat  or  minimal 
growth  in  total  advertising  linage,  con¬ 
tinuing  pressure  to  cut  costs  hold  down 
salary  increases,  and  a  rise  in  newsprint 
prices  back  to  the  $500  per  metric  ton 
price. 

The  bright  spots  were  the  prediction  of 
an  increase  in  advertising  revenues  despite 
the  lack  of  linage  growth,  the  “bottoming 
out”  of  the  decline  in  total  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  belief  that  the  trend  to 
lower  interest  rates  would  continue  to  re¬ 
vive  the  automotive  and  real  estate  classi¬ 
fied  ad  categories  and  encourage  retailers 
to  rebuild  inventories  and  increase  their 
promotion  budgets. 

Experts  outlook 

Advertising:  Total  revenues  up  10%, 
total  linage  up  1%  or  flat,  rate  increases 
averaging  9%/. 

Circulation:  Industry  total  up  l%to  2% 
daily.  Sunday  up  3%. 

Profits:  Up  10%  to  15%  for  public  com¬ 
panies. 

Newsprint:  Back  to  $450  per  short  ton 
early  this  year,  up  another  5%  by  mid¬ 
year. 

Salaries:  Up  7%  to  7.5%  for  crafts. 
White  collar  raises  up  about  the  same. 

Videotex:  Not  a  viable  business  for  at 
least  five  years,  probably  not  until  1990. 

Advertising 

Edward  T.  Parmelee,  vicepresident  for 
marketing  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
said,  “If  the  professional  seers  are  correct 
that  a  slow  and  sustainable  recovery  is 
under  way,  I  think  that  industry  prospects 
are  good  for  a  minimum  10%  growth  in 
total  ad  revenue  next  year  with  overall  lin¬ 
age  flat  or  up  1%.” 

Parmelee  predicted  retail  ad  revenues 
will  grow  about  9%  in  1983  with  full  run 
linage  flat;  part-run  linage  up  a  minimum  of 
10%,  and  preprint  linage  gaining  by  3%  to 
4%. 

He  said  ROP  rate  increases  “will  moder¬ 
ate”  in  1983  and  average  in  the  9%  range 
compared  to  1 1%  in  1982  and  12. 1%  in  1981 . 

“Under  competitive  pressure  from 
shared  mail,  preprint  pricing  will  advance 
no  more  than  3%  to  4%,”  he  said. 

Parmelee  remarked  newspapers  in  1983 
will  see  “an  increase  in  the  share  of  part 


prospects 

run  with  respect  to  full  run  linage.” 

He  said  newspapers  will  need  to  take  “a 
more  innovative  look  at  the  pricing  of 
ROP”  including  the  offering  of  frequency 
and  full  page  discounts  to  win  business 
back  from  preprints. 

“We  have  to  encourage  the  use  of  on- 
press  advertising,”  Parmelee  said.  “Once 
an  ad  goes  to  preprints,  then  its  vulnerable 
to  shared  mail.” 

On  the  national  advertising  front,  Par¬ 
melee  forecast  an  increase  of  10%  in  re¬ 
venues  “with  the  increase  coming  solely 
from  pricing  action  and  the  classification 
showing  its  greatest  strength  during  the 
third  and  fourth  quarter.” 

Parmelee  said  the  cigarette  ad  classifica¬ 
tion  “will  continue  to  be  under  pressure” 
in  1983  as  “R.J.  Reynolds  shifts  more 
newspaper  ROP  business  to  magazines 
and  Sunday  supplements.” 

Parmelee  said  he  looks  for  airline,  auto¬ 
motive,  financial,  food,  and  preprint  cate¬ 
gories  “to  take  up  the  slack.  Advance 
bookings  from  multi-food  coupon  inserters 
is  particularly  encouraging.” 

Classified  ad  revenues  will  also  show  a 
10%  increase  this  year,  but  linage  will  re¬ 
main  flat,  in  Parmelee’s  forecast.  He  said 
revenues  should  only  grow  about  3%  in  the 
first  quarter  but  come  on  strong  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  with  around  a  15% 
growth  rate. 

.Automotive  and  real  estate  categories 
Will  be  the  strong  performers  in  classified, 
Parmelee  said.  Help  wanted  could  very 
well  “test  new  lows”  in  some  markets  with 
the  recovery  rate  for  employment  advertis¬ 
ing  being  “slower  than  in  the  rebound  from 
the  1974/’75  recession.  The  double  digit 
jobless  rate  is  one  element  of  the  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  mix  that  almost  everyone  agrees  will 
be  a  long  time  in  improving.” 

For  1982,  Parmelee  said  the  recession 
“played  havoc”  with  newspapers  total  ad 
revenue  growth  which  will  show  only  a  5% 
to  6%  gain  over  1981  while  total  linage  will 
decline  in  the  4%  to  5%  range.  Total 
newspapers  ad  revenues  for  1982  will  be 
$18.3  billion,  he  said. 

Retail  linage  for  last  year  will  show  an 
8%  increase  in  revenue  but  linage  will  de¬ 
cline  3%;  classified  revenues  will  drop  3% 
for  the  year  on  a  12%  linage  decrease,  and 
general  ad  revenues  will  be  up  by  9% 
though  linage  will  drop  by  2%,  Parmelee 
said. 

Parmelee’s  1982  figures  fall  far  short  of 
his  predictions  made  in  December  1981. 
He  forecast  then  that  total  ad  revenues 
would  rise  by  11%  to  11.5%,  with  retail 
revenues  up  11%,  national  revenues  up 
12%,  and  classified  up  9%. 

“Like  so  many  other  media  analysts  at 
this  conference  a  year  ago,  I  failed  to  ade- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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(continued  from  page  18) 
quately  gauge  the  depth  and  severity  of  the 
recession  and  its  impact  on  1982  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  revenues.” 

He  said  his  1982  forecast  for  classified 
“taught  me  a  painful  lesson  in  humility.” 

Circulation 

“The  general  feeling  in  the  industry  is 
newspaper  circulation  and  readership  have 
bottomed  out,”  stated  John  D.  Mauro, 
director  of  research  for  Media  General. 
“More  newspapers  increased  circulation 
than  decreased  in  every  geographic  region 
except  the  Midwest.” 

He  said  newspapers  overall  showed  ab¬ 
out  1%  to  2%  gain  in  daily  circulation  and  a 
3%  gain  in  Sunday  circulation  in  1982  and 
should  show  gains  about  the  same  amount 
in  1983. 

Mauro  noted  that  the  industry’s  circula¬ 
tion  growth  came  in  the  A. M.  field  while 
the  total  circulation  for  P.M.  papers  de¬ 
clined.  He  expects  this  trend  to  morning 
will  continue  in  1983  and  result  in  more 
evening  papers  converting  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mauro  noted  that  the  number  of  new. 
dailies  beginning  operations  last  year  were 
“two  times”  the  number  of  newspaper 
closings. 

He  pointed  out  that  almost  all  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  top  25  markets  showed 
circulation  increases,  with  the  growth  in 
daily  circulation  averaging  8%  daily  and 
5%  Sunday. 

More  significant  than  overall  circulation 
gains,  in  Mauro’s  view,  is  the  results  of  a 
Simmons  Market  Research  survey  which 
showed  newspaper  readership  has  also  in¬ 
creased.  Mauro  remarked  that  the  gain  in 
readership  means  that  newspapers  growth 
in  this  key  area  was  “ahead  of  the  increase 
in  population.” 

Mauro  also  cited  a  study  by  A.C.  Nielen 
Co.  which  showed  the  growth  of  cable  tele¬ 
vision  is  not  having  a  negative  effect  on 
newspaper  penetration. 

“It  seems  to  me  newspapers  will  remain 
the  only  true  mass  communications 
medium  with  the  fragmentation  of  tv,”  he 
said. 

Salaries  and  newsprint 
Salary  increases  for  production  person¬ 
nel  will  average  7.5%  on  an  indusrty-wide 
basis  this  year,  said  James  A.  Keeley, 
vicepresident  of  operations  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Keeley  said  the  breakdown  by  region 
will  see  production  salaries  in  the  North¬ 
east  increasing  the  most  with  an  aveiage 
growth  of  9.6%.  The  West  and  Southwest 
will  see  production  salary  increases  in  the 
7%  range;  while  for  the  Southeast  the  in¬ 
creases  will  average  6.3%. 

The  Midwest  will  see  the  smallest  in¬ 
creases  in  production  salaries  with  a  6% 
growth  rate  for  1983. 

Keeley  said  that  although  the  need  to 
hold  down  salary  increases  will  be  prime 
concern  of  newspaper  executives  this 
year,  they  “must  guard  against  viewing 
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people  as  liablities  or  as  a  resource  which 
can  be  exploited.  Our  people  are  our 
assets.” 

As  for  the  “big  ticket  expense”  of  news¬ 
print,  Keeley  forecast  that  prices  will  “re¬ 
turn  to  $450  (per  short  ton)  price  level  very 
early  in  1983  and  be  raised  another  5%  at 
mid-year.” 

He  noted  that  newsprint  accounts  for 
33%  of  the  budget  at  large  metro  papers 
and  about  27%  of  the  budget  of  newspapers 
in  the  27%  range. 

Keeley  predicted  the  10%  discounts  cur¬ 
rently  being  offered  for  black  ink  will  also 
be  eliminated  in  early  1983  and  said  a  mid¬ 
year  8%  price  increase  “sounds  likely.” 

He  said  the  supply  of  plates,  film,  photo 
paper,  and  other  materials  will  be  “adequ¬ 
ate”  in  1983  but  these  items  will  cost  about 
8%  more. 

Speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  news¬ 
print  supplier,  David  Jordan,  vicepresident 
of  Media  General,  which  is  a  net  seller  of 
300,000  tons  of  newsprint,  said  predictions 
that  prices  will  rise  in  mid-1983  were  “very 
optimistic.” 

Jordan  said  “some  of  the  major  chains” 
put  pressure  on  mills  to  cause  discounting 
but  the  result  of  these  tactics  was  to  drive 
“the  marginal  mills  out.” 

Jordan  said  that  when  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  recovers,“publishers  are  going  to 
see  that  price  rise  very  rapidly.  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  are  going  to  wish  they  had  worked 
more  closely  with  the  newsprint  industry.” 

Profits 

Frederick  G.  Harris,  vicepresident  for  fi¬ 
nance  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  said  1983  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  publicly  held  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  could  grow  in  the  10%  to  15%  range 
compared  to  profit  gains  of  around  7%  last 
year. 

A  year  ago,  Harris  predicted  the  public 
companies  would  see  their  profits  grow  in 
the  9%  to  12%  range  in  1982. 

Harris  based  his  prediction  on  “conceiv¬ 
able”  linage  growth  this  year  “coupled 
with  lower  newsprint  costs  and  moderated 
labor  costs. 

Harris  said  newspapers’  cost  control 
programs  will  “be  extended  into  the  new 
(1983)  year.”  He  believes  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  this  year  “will  be  about  the  same  as 
1982.” 

Some  “good  news,”  he  said,  is  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  have  a  $7(X)  million  sur¬ 
plus  in  1982  and  this  will  postpone  rate 
increases  until  1984. 

Harris  concurred  with  Parmelee’s  view 
that  ad  rate  increases  in  1983  “will  not  be 
as  aggressive  as  in  the  past  couple  of 
years.”  He  sees  linage  remaining  flat  but 
“not  down.” 

As  for  wage  increases,  Harris  said  they 
averaged  7.3%  “for  crafts”  in  1982  and 
white  collar  increases  were  “tandem  with 
the  craft  wages.”  He  forecast  a  7%  in¬ 
crease  in  craft  wages  for  1983. 

Harris  forecast  “real  GNP  growth”  pf 
3.1%  in  1983  and  said  the  consumer  price 
index  will  increase  around  5%  to  5.6%. 


Electronic  publishing 

“We  do  not  see  a  viable  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  in  the  next  five  years,” 
stated  William  Kerr,  vicepresident,  in¬ 
formation,  education,  and  publications 
of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 

Kerr  said  electronic  information  will 
not  emerge  as  a  business  until  the  1990’s. 
The  success  of  those  firms  entering  this 
field  will  “be  highly  dependent  on  a  clear¬ 
ly  developed  and  targeted  market 
strategy.” 

Newsprint  capacity 
seen  leveling  off 

After  experiencing  35%  growth  in 
capacity  over  the  past  three  years,  U.S. 
newsprint  will  grow  “by  a  comparatively 
modest  6%”  rate,  or  2%  per  year,  be¬ 
tween  now  and  1985,  according  to  the 
American  Paper  Institute. 

API’s  annual  survery  of  paper  capacity 
in  the  U.S.  stated  339,0(X)  of  short  tons  in 
capacity  will  be  coming  on  line  in  1983- 
1985  period. 

Of  this  new  capacity,  4.1%  will  be 
added  in  the  Northeast,  44.1%  in  the 
South,  and  51.8%  in  the  West.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  region  will  not  add  any  new  capacity 
over  the  next  three  years,  API  figures 
stated. 

The  growth  rates  show  the  South  and 
West  will  continue  to  dominate  U.S 
newsprint  production,  with  the  West 
gaining  in  overall  share. 

As  of  1981,  the  Northeast  accounted 
for  9.4%  of  U.S.  newsprint  capacity,  the 
Central  region  for  2.6%,  the  South  for 
58.9%,  and  the  West  for  29.1%. 

Total  newsprint  capacity  in  the  U.S.  in 
1982  was  5,654,0(X)  short  tons.  By  1985, 
that  capacity  will  reach  5,994,000  short 
tons. 

The  API  said  only  one  new  newsprint 
machine  is  “now  under  construction” 
while  over  the  previous  three  years  four 
new  machines  came  on  stream  and  there 
were  productivity  improvements  on 
others. 

“The  big  increase  (in  capacity)  is  in 
place,”  said  James  Hutchinson,  API 
vicepresident,  paper  group. 

“Roughly  60%  of  the  newsprint  used  in 
the  U.S.  comes  from  Canada,”  Hutch¬ 
inson  said.  He  remarked  that  in  1982  total 
North  American  capacity  was  16.5  mil¬ 
lion  shortc  tons  with  U.S.  accounting  5.6 
short  tons. 

In  1984,  total  North  American  capacity 
will  reach  17.3  million  short  tons  with  the 
U.S.  contributing  5.9  short  tons,  he  said. 

“It  says  there  will  be  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  for  him  in  1983,”  Hutchinson  said  of 
the  API  figures  “becuase  there  has  been 
very  little  change  in  the  consumption  of 
newsprint.” 

He  said  that  if  demand  for  newsprint  does 
not  increase,  U.S.  producers  will  “prob¬ 
ably”  look  for  new  export  markets. 
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Why  are  these  p£q)ers 
behind  that  woman? 


These  papers  are  all  new  subscribers  to 
King  Features'  exciting  Sunday  Woman 
editorial  package.  Sunday  Woman  lets  them 
create  a  top  quality  weekly  section  aimed 
specifically  at  a  prized  target  audience  — 
women  readers  with  enormous  buying 
power.  These  papers  are  among  more  than 
^  across  the  country  who  have  gotten 
behind  Sunday  Woman,  making  it  easier  for 
them  to  attract  new  readers  and  to  sign  on 
new  advertisers  eager  for  a  carefully  targeted 
editorial  environment  for  their  message. 

Sunday  Woman  was  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  locally  printed  Sunday  tabloid  section, 
but  many  of  our  clients  use  it  on  other  days 
of  the  week  to  help  solve  advertising, 
editorial  or  marketing  problems.  Designed 
originally  as  a  tabloid,  many  papers  run  it 
ROP  and  some  use  it  as  the  editorial 
foundation  for  a  TMC  weekly. 

We'd  be  delighted  to  tell  you  more  about 
Sunday  Woman,  and  to  show  you  how 
these  and  other  papers  use  it.  Call  toll  free  at 
800-223-7383  or  collect  at  212-682-5600,  and 
ask  for  Sunday  Woman's  Bill  Gillerlain. 
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These  papers 
got  behind 
Sunday  Woman 
in  1982 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 

Los  Angeles,  Ca. 

The  Republican,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

The  Review-Journal, 

Las  Vegas,  Nv. 

Today,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

The  Davie/Cooper  City  News, 

Davie  and  Cooper  City,  Fla. 

The  Denison  Herald,  Denison, Tx. 
East  Oregonian,  Pendleton,  Or. 

The  Evening  Sentinel, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Mesa  Tribune,  Mesa,  Az. 

The  Mirror  Miramar, 

Miramar,  Fla. 

The  Monitor,  McAllen,  Tx. 

The  News,  Tempe,  Az. 

The  News  Messenger, 
Christiansburg,  Va. 

Plantation  News,  Plantation,  Fla. 

The  Springfield  News, 

Springfield,  Or. 

The  Sun  Reporter,  Sunrise,  Fla. 
The  Times,  Laredo,  Tx. 

This  Week,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

Ready  to  go 
in ’83! 

El  Paso  Herald-Post  and 

The  El  Paso  Times,  El  Paso,  Tx. 

The  Star  News,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

We  invite  you  to  call  Bill 
Gillerlain,  toll  free  at  800- 
223-7383  or  collect  at  212- 
682-5600  for  further  details. 


A  Service  of 


Ad  linage  in  recession 
as  circulation  gains 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  infallibly  pre¬ 
dicted  that  business  would  either  get  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse. 

Many  prognosticators  of  the  newspap¬ 
er  business  applied  the  same  dictum  to 
the  departing  year  and  its  successor. 

Total  daily  newspaper  advertising  lin¬ 
age  fell  an  estimated  5%  during  1982 — 4% 
of  that  in  classified,  according  to  Joseph 
F.  Flanagan,  director  of  marketing  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  and 
president  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives. 
“And  that  number  would  probably  be 
closer  to  6%  or  8%  in  the  Midwest.” 

With  most  papers  averaging  rate  in¬ 
creases  of  10%  last  year,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  last  estimated  that 
advertising  revenues  increased  6%  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1982  from  last 
year.  Broken  down,  the  Bureau  said, 
national  rose  12%  and  retail  8.2%,  while 
classified  tallied  a  minus  1%. 

The  latter  was  the  hardest  hit  category 
in  1982,  dropping  off  as  much  as  10%  at 
some  papers.  The  declines  were  largely 
the  result  of  help  wanted  which  usually 
accounts  for  at  least  30%  of  a  daily’s  total 
classified  count  and  which  fell  33%  during 

1982,  according  to  the  Conference  Board. 

“While  there  have  been  some  gains  in 

automotive  and  real  estate,  they  have 
hardly  offset  unemployment,”  Beverly 
Klein,  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  re¬ 
ported.  “We  can’t  create  jobs.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  with  employers  receiving  200 
and  300  responses  to  an  ad,  they’re  not 
likely  to  run  it  again.” 

Klein  said  classified  would  continue  to 
remain  flat  during  the  first  six  months  in 

1983,  “and  if  unemployment  continues  to 
be  high  throughout  the  year,  any  growth 
in  other  areas  will  not  be  significant.” 

On  the  display  side,  Flanagan  pre¬ 
dicted  “slight  growth”  in  national  during 
the  second  quarter,  with  retail  remaining 
stable.  He  called  financial  and  computers 
the  “big  growth  areas”  of  ’83. 

“I’ve  heard  rumors  about  cigarette  lin¬ 
age  being  up  next  year,  too,  but  I  perso¬ 
nally  don’t  buy  it.  I  think  consumption 
was  down  in  1982  and  will  continue  to  be 
down  in  1983,  and  I’m  not  aware  of  any 
new  brands  coming  into  the  market.  1 
think  our  linage  will  be  off.” 

Financial  analyst  John  Morton  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  “there  is  no  anti¬ 
cipation  that  ad  linage  is  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  especially  different  in  1982  because 
of  the  economy.  We’re  not  optimistic  that 
it’s  going  to  be  up  more  than  one  or  two 
percent.”  Morton  added  that  “there 


REVIEW 


could  be  as  much  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lishers  in  cost  cutting  as  there  will  be  in 
revenue  growing.” 

In  the  suburbs,  U.S.  Suburban  Press 
Inc.,  which  reps  some  1,000  suburban 
papers  but  refuses  to  release  specific  lin¬ 
age  or  revenue  figures,  said  they  were 
estimating  national  linage  gains  in  1982  of 
between  4%  and  5%.  “Every  category 
was  up  except  lawn  and  garden,  and 
travel  and  entertainment,”  a  spokesman 
said,  adding  that  tobacco  dropped  22% 
during  the  first  six  months  of  ’82,  but 
rebounded  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

Meanwhile,  1982  saw  newspapers  take 
giant  steps  in  several  directions. 

The  Standard  Advertising  Unit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  proposed  to  replace  the  SAU’s 
with  Newspaper  Advertising  Units 
(NAU).  The  new  system  calls  for  news¬ 
papers  to  adopt  a  55-inch  web  width,  a 
13-inch  page  width  and  six-on-six  format 
for  editorial  and  advertising.  If  approved 
by  the  ANPA  board  in  January,  NAU’s 
could  make  their  official  debut  six  months 
later.  In  addition,  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Financial  Officers 
announced  in  October  that  it  was  working 
on  a  standardized  invoice  for  industry¬ 
wide  use. 

The  Newspaper  Co-Op  Network, 
formed  last  January,  said  in  December  it 
had  already  recorded  close  to  $2  million 
in  sales.  And  R.J.  Reynolds  renewed  its 
controversial  Camel  Scoreboard  ad  cam¬ 
paign  for  another  year  in  selected  dailies. 
Some  editors  feel  the  full-page  spot  color 
ads  featuring  agate  statistics  inside  a 
Camel  border  every  Monday  jeopordizes 
their  credibility. 

CIRCULATION 

U.S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  registered  estimated  gains  of  1% 
during  1982,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Bureau,  which  normally  releases  a 
final  year-end  figure  in  December,  this 
year  extended  its  deadline  to  avoid  the 
discrepancies  that  resulted  last  year  be¬ 
tween  ABC’s  count  and  ANPA’s.  The 
former  estimated  that  more  than  35 
dailies  exited  the  market  during  1981 
while  ANPA  came  up  with  15. 

Joe  Forsee,  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  seconded  the  ABC’s  current  esti¬ 
mate,  as  did  Morton  who  predicted  slight 
gains  in  daily  readership  during  1983, 
much  “like  the  one-half  percent  they 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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UNIMAN4/2...Herearethe 
width  press  you  wanted. ..at 


M.A.N.-Roland  listened  to  the  market... too  expensive— too 
sophisticated— too  difficuit  to  operate  and  maintain . . .  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  UNIMAN  4/2.  Here’s  the  press  that’s  proving  around  the 
world  that  quality  newspaper  printing  can  be  achieved  in  doubie 
width  web  offset  at  modest  cost  through  easy-to-grasp  simplified 
technoiogy. 


facts  on  the  Proven  double 
the  price  you  can  afford ! 


SPEED: 

Facr— The  market  demands  reliable  printing 
speeds. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Desig ned  for  true  printing  speeds 
of  50,000  pph.  This  is  not  a  rated  mechanical 
speed. 

SIMPLICITY: 

Fact— A  good  percentage  of  the  market  is  either 
changing  from  letterpress  to  offset  or  stepping 
up  to  double  width  offset. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Designed  for  easy-to-grasp  sim¬ 
plified  operation  during  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset.  The  basic  equipment  of  the 
UNI  MAN  4/2  provides  all  the  press  elements 
required  for  quality  printing  and  performance. 
Top  priority  has  been  given  to  flawless  operation 
and  minimal  maintenance. 

GROWTH: 

Fact- Potential  growth  in  circulation,  page  count, 
and  advertising  or  editorial  color  are  vital  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  selection  of  a  press. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Depending  on  your  specific  pro¬ 
duction  requirements,  the  press  can  be  arranged, 
either  floor  or  substructure  mounted,  in  various 
combinations  now  or  in  the  future  to  produce 
the  desired  product.  You  can  choose  right  or 
left  hand  color  decks  or  stacked  units.  Choose 
either  a  heavy-duty  2:1  or  3:2  tucker  blade  folder 
or  a  jaw  folder  or  both  and  print  newspapers  and 
inserts . . .  simultaneously.  Or  choose  from  several 
options  that  let  you  put  spot  or  process  color 
wherever  you  wish.  UNI  MAN  4/2  is  a  press 
designed  for  your  future. 


CUTOFFS: 

Facf— The  introduction  of  standard  advertising 
units  (SAU’s),  the  high  cost  of  newsprint,  and  the 
demands  for  conservation  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  efficient  cutoff  lengths. 

UNIMAN  4/2 —Offers  the  greatest  choice  of  any 
press  in  the  medium  run  market:  1 8)^'’  (470mm), 
20/2"  C520mm),  21 "  (530mm),  22"  (560mm) 
or  223^"  (578mm). 

...and  yes,  it’s  PROVEN! 

UNIMAN  4/2  is  a  result  of  the  vast  R  &  D 
resources  of  M.A.N.-Roland,  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  both  sheet  and  web  fed  presses. 
It  has  been  developed  for  the  American  market 
only  after  extensive  testing  and  operation  in  many 
plants  throughout  the  world.  It  represents  the 
results  of  proven  technology  and  state-of-the-art 
design. 

Here’s  the  flexibility,  ease  of  operation,  reliability 
and  print  quality  you’ve  been  asking  for. .  .and 
all  at  an  affordable  price.  For  more  information 
on  UNIMAN  4/2  call  us  at  201-469-6600. 


no LAND 


M.A.N.-Roland  USA,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 

333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846 


(Continued  from  page  14} 
have  taken  place  in  Australia. 

The  hoax  had  become  so  elaborate  that 
the  Canadian  Press  began  carrying  stories 
on  the  phony  Canadian  soccer  team  and 
those  stories  were  picked  up  by  newspa¬ 
pers  across  Canada. 

A  sportswriter  for  the  Toronto  Star  and 
the  sports  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette  became  suspicious  and 
ran  stories  that  led  to  the  exposing  of  the 
hoax. 

A  reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press,  was  dismissed  May  25  after  he 
admitted  not  attending  a  closed  union 
meeting  about  which  he  wrote  a  column. 

In  the  column,  the  reporter,  Frank 
McGrew,  quoted  union  leaders  and  de¬ 
scribed  angry  back  and  forth  exchanges 
as  if  he  had  actually  been  there.  McGrew, 
who  had  been  with  the  newspaper  for  15 
years,  was  dismissed  when  he  admitted 
that  the  information  he  used  for  the  col¬ 
umn  had  been  obtained  through  an 
anonymous  telephone  call  and  the  he  had 
not  attended  the  meeting. 

Journalism  teacher  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  Joseph  Skaggs, 
who  in  1981  hoaxed  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  into  doing  an  article  on  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  cockroach  pills,  hoaxed 
the  New  York  Times  in  198L  The  Times 
carried  a  story  on  an  organization  called 
Gypsies  Against  Stereotypical  Propagan¬ 
da  (GASP).  The  release  Skaggs  sent  out 


had  complained  of  unfair  treatment  of 
gypsies  by  the  media. 

New  York  News 

The  Tribune  Company  of  Chicago  shock¬ 
ed  the  newspaper  industry  on  December 
18, 1981  by  announcing  that  it  was  placing 
the  New  York  News  up  for  sale.  Much  of 
the  first  half  of  1982  was  spent  attempting 
to  sell  the  financially-troubled  news¬ 
paper. 

Allbritton  Communications,  headed  by 
Joseph  Allbritton,  a  millionaire  banker, 
was  selected  by  the  Tribune  Company  as 
the  “buyer  of  last  resort.”  It  was 
announced  that  if  Allbritton  could  not  re¬ 
negotiate  contracts  with  the  unions  with 
adequate  manpower  cuts  necessary  to 
keep  the  newspaper  operating  and  even¬ 
tually  enabling  it  to  turn  profitable,  that 
the  newspaper  would  be  closed. 

The  News  had  lost  $11  million  in  1981 
and  projected  a  loss  of  more  than  double 
that  for  1982. 

New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  offered  to  buy  the  News,  but  the 
Tribune  Company  refused  his  offer. 

Allbritton  told  the  News’  1 1  unions  that 
an  annual  savings  of  $85  million  must  be 
generated  in  order  for  him  to  “take  the 
risk”  of  acquiring  the  newspaper.  Allbrit¬ 
ton  equated  that  to  1 ,600  full-time  jobs 
that  had  to  be  eliminated.  In  addition,  he 
sought  a  freeze  on  wages. 

After  nearly  a  month  of  intense  nego¬ 


tiations  between  Allbritton  executives 
and  the  union  leaders  at  the  News,  Stan¬ 
ton  R.  Cook,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Tribune  Company,  in  a 
tersely  worded  statement,  announced 
that  Allbritton  had  been  dropped  as  a 
buyer. 

The  Tribune  Company  decided  to 
negotiate  with  the  unions  itself  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  operating  the  News.  The 
negotiations  proved  to  be  successful  and 
by  October,  all  the  News  unions  had  rati¬ 
fied  new  agreements. 

The  New  York  News  became  one  of 
those  financially-troubled  big  city  dailies 
that  escaped  death — at  least  for  a  few 
more  years. 

Two  chains  battle 

E.W.  Scripps,  president  of  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  Inc.,  filed  a  formal 
complaint  with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  in  October  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  Gannett  Newspapers 
from  taking  possession  and  control  of 
KRON-tv  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Scripps  said  the  announced  intent  of 
Gannett  president  Allen  Neuharth  to 
purchase  KRON-tv  for  a  reported 
amount  in  excess  of  $100  million  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  as  long  as  Gannett  re¬ 
tains  ownership  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal  and  publishes  USA 
(continued  on  page  25) 


A  DEISEL  ENGINE? 
Of  course  not.  j 


Spelling  can  be  tricky.  But 
you  don't  misspell  diesel, 
because  you  remember  the 
old  rule  —  “i  before  e 
except  after  c  or  when  pro¬ 
nounced  'a'  as  in  neighbor 
or  weigh."  But  there  are 
always  exceptions  —  weird 
and  leisure.  So  when  you're 
not  quite  sure,  you  take  the 
time  to  look  it  up. 

We  hope  you'll  take  the  time 
to  be  sure  when  you're 
writing  about  Caterpiilar  or 
the  products  we  manufac¬ 
ture.  We  build  machines 
used  in  mining,  including  off- 
highway  trucks,  excavators, 
wheel  tractor-scrapers, 
track-type  tractors,  wheel 
and  track-type  loaders, 
wheel  dozers  and  motor 


graders.  We  also  manufac¬ 
ture  compactors,  lift  trucks, 
pipelayers,  log  skidders  and, 
of  course,  diesel  engines. 
Other  companies  make  sim¬ 
ilar  products.  Sometimes 
they  paint  them  yellow.  But 
they  don't  carry  the 
CATERPILLAR  trademark. 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 
registered  trademarks  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


We  work  hard  to  build  value 
into  the  products  that  carry 
our  name.  So  when  you  use 
our  name  or  trademarks, 
please  be  sure  you're  writing 
about  us  or  the  products 
we  build. 

And  we  thank  you. 

□  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpillar.  Cat  and  Q  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Today  for  the  San  Francisco  market  in  the 
San  Rafael  plant. 

“If  such  a  new  combination  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspaper  ownership  is  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  competition  vital  to  a 
free  press  would  be  seriously  impaired.” 
Scripps  said. 

Neuharth  responded  that  “It  is  our 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  our 
lawyers  that  there  is  not  or  will  not  be  any 
government  regulation  or  reason  for  us” 
to  divest  the  newspaper. 

Scripps  said  he  has  four  newspapers 
that  would  be  affected  by  Gannett's 
plans.  He  said  he  believes  the  FCC  case  is 
“of  great  importance  to  journalism’,’  and 
that  it  will  be  “a  watershed  decision”  on 
cross-ownership. 

Mobil  libel  suit 

In  the  biggest  libel  award  against  a  daily 
newspaper  in  1982,  a  federal  court  jury 
awarded  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  president 
William  Tavoulareas  $2  million  in  dam¬ 
ages  after  concluding  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  libeled  him  2Vi  years  ago  in  an 
article  about  his  business  relationship 
with  his  son. 

The  jury  of  three  men  and  three  women 
deliberated  ISV2  hours  during  a  three-day 
period  before  awarding  the  oil  exec 
$250,000  in  compensatory  damages  and 
$1.8  million  in  punitive  damages. 

The  jurors  found  damages  should  be 


awarded  not  only  against  the  newspaper, 
but  against  the  reporter  who  wrote  the 
November  30,  1979  story,  Patrick  Tyler, 
and  Sandy  Golden,  a  freelance  reporter 
who  helped  Tyler. 

The  jurors  declined  to  award  any  dam¬ 
ages  to  Tavoulareas’  son,  Peter,  who 
sued  along  with  his  father. 

The  article  the  jury  found  to  be  libe¬ 
lous,  said  the  elder  Tavoulareas  set  up  his 
son  in  1974  as  a  partner  in  a  London- 
based  shipping  management  firm  that 
since  has  done  millions  of  dollars  in  busi¬ 
ness  operating  Mobil-owned  ships  under 
exclusive,  no-bid  contracts. 

Tavoulareas  and  his  son  had  sought  $50 
million  in  damages  against  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Post  is  appealing  the  ruling. 

IRE  suits  settled 

The  last  of  six  libel  suits  that  had  been 
filed  against  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors,  Inc.  in  connection  with  its  1976 
series  on  corruption  in  Arizona  was  set¬ 
tled  in  1982.  The  IRE  did  the  series  as  a 
tribute  to  Arizona  Republic  investigative 
reporter  Don  Bolles  who  was  murdered  in 
1976. 

Of  the  six  lawsuits  seeking  more  than 
$250  million  from  IRE  that  were  filed  over 
the  past  six  years,  all  were  dismissed  or 
settled  and  nothing  was  paid  to  any  of  the 
plaintiffs  by  IRE.  The  last  of  the  lawsuits 
was  settled  in  September  of  1982. 

Although  one  person  has  been  jailed  for 


Bolles  murder,  the  case  is  still  not  com¬ 
pletely  solved  and  the  investigation  is  still 
open. 

Bulk  sales  issue 

One  of  the  more  controversial  issues 
within  the  newspaper  industry  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  whether  or  not  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  should  in¬ 
clude  “bulk  sales”  as  paid  circulation  in 
the  newspaper  circulation  audit  reports. 

The  proposed  change  would  eliminate 
reporting  bulk  sales  in  Paragraph  5  of  the 
audit  reports.  Instead,  average  bulk  sales 
wuld  appear  at  the  bottom  of  Paragraph 
lA  following  the  total  for  total  paid  ex¬ 
cluding  bulk  sales.  The  last  line  of  Para¬ 
graph  1 A  would  give  total  paid  including 
bulk  sales. 

A  separate  paragraph  added  to  the 
ABC  report  would  give  a  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  where  the  bulk  sales  were, 
who  paid,  and  the  price  per  copy. 

The  ABC  board  asked  newspapers  to 
contact  ABC  newspaper  directors  about 
their  views  of  the  proposed  change  and 
the  matter  will  come  up  for  discussion  in 
February  at  the  next  ABC  meeting. 

Opponents  of  the  change  say  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule,  if  put  into  effect,  would  fcxil  the 
advertiser  by  making  him  think  he’s  get¬ 
ting  net  paid  circulation  when  he’s  not. 
They  say  it  will  lead  to  abuses  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  circulation. 

Proponents  contend  that  “decision 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Save  your  readers  time 
and  money  with  NEA’s 
do-your-own-taxes  program! 


CUrVDUR 

ownmES 


by  Sheilah  Kast 


Help  your  readers  decipher  new’  tax  law’s  and 
prepare  their  returns!  NEA’s  1983  CUT  YOUR 
OWN  TAXES  AND  SAVE  new’spaper  program  pro¬ 
vides  pertinent  information  for  every  taxpayer  w’ho 
is  bewildered  by  changes  in  tax  forms,  credits, 
exclusions  and  procedures. 

The  program  includes; 

■  14-part  series  for  use  before  April  15. 

For  complete  information, 
call  Jean  Mooney  (212)  557-9655. 
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■  96-page,  step-by-step  guidebook  made  available  to 

readers  through  the  newspaper  series.  (Use  the 
NEA  Reader  Service  Bureau  for  fulfillment,  or 
fill  your  ow’n  orders  w’ith  books  ordered  in  bulk 
imprinted  w’ith  your  logo.) 

■  “Tax  Breaker’’  articles  for  release  throughout  the 

tax  season. 
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Staying  on  top  of  the  news— and  the 
competition— requires  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  That’s  why  Atex  news¬ 
paper  systems  are  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 

Since  1973,  we've  been  extending  the 
limits  of  technology,  offering  newspapers 
better,  faster,  more  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  ways  to  manage  copy  flow,  from 
story  and  ad  creation  to  production. 

Because  we  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  we  know  that  no  two  papers 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  Atex  installation 
is  designed  to  meet  your  needs,  from 
writing  and  editing  to  selling  advertising. 


MPOWERFUlMANABiMaiT 

rm  FORPUBusmRs 

Atex  newspaper  systems  are  one  sure  way 
publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
controlling  costs  and  producing  a  more  sale¬ 
able  product. 

The  paperless  world  of  Atex  allows  you 
to  take  advantage  of  electronic  text  editing 
throughout  your  paper,  so  you  can: 

□  reduce  costs  by  maximizing  staff  efficiency, 
by  conserving  materials  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  tighter  controls  over  production 

□  boost  sales  productivity 

□  improve  writing,  editing  and  advertising 
quality 

□  streamline  customer  service 

□  increase  clerical  efficiency 

□  improve  decision-making  with  more 
timely,  accurate  information 

□  reduce  typesetting  costs 


MBFWFRFFDOMOFTHFPRFSS 

FORFDirORSAHDRFPORTFRS 

With  Atex  systems  for  every  size  news¬ 
paper,  reporters  and  editors  enjoy  a  new  kind 
of  visual  and  verbal  freedom.  Features  have 
been  designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
deadlines  while  producing  highest  quality 
copy: 

□  Electronic  "cut  and  paste”  for  fast,  easy 
editing;  accurate  copy  fitting 

□  Split  screen  display  lets  you  work  easily 
from  notes,  update  stories,  write  budgets 

□  Automatic  wire  service  sorting  and  routing; 
key  word  and  “Urgent"  alerts 

□  Electronic  page  layout  for  editorial  control 
over  composition 

□  Fast  information  retrieval  from  electronic 
library 

□  Password  system  to  protect  your 
confidentiality 


Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Tampa,  Washington,  Copenhagen,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Jerusalem,  Johannesburg, 


MORI  SMCS  MUD  MORCeOKTROl 
FOR  ADOERTISIRO  MMMABERS 

Classified  and  Display  Advertising  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  every  size  newspaper. 
And  by  streamlining  the  entire  process,  Atex 
lets  sales  personnel  spend  more  time  selling 
and  less  time  doing  clerical  work.  The  system 
automatioally  figures  ad  linage,  computes 
costs,  and  initiates  typesetting  and  billing. 

A  single  keystroke  brings  ad  order  forms, 
phone  direotories,  signatures,  box  numbers 
and  much  more  to  the  screen.  In  short,  Atex 
offers: 

□  inoreased  time  for  “selling  up” 

□  fewer  keystrokes;  fewer  errors 

□  aocurate  quotes  with  customer 
ON  THE  PHONE 

□  automatic  tracking  of  credit  problems 

□  easy  oomposition  for  extra  linage 

□  better  customer  servioe 

□  accurate  billing  information 

□  reports  when  and  how  you  want  them 


London,  Melbourne,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Stockholm. 


programs 


OOBtOOOPORUSHERS 

RfOmOWIDEOmiOORATEX 

Our  customers  include: 

□  Newsday 

□  The  Boston  Globe 

□  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

□  Providence  Journal 

□  Associated  Press 

□  Staten  Island  Advance 

□  Houston  Post 

□  Cape  Cod  Times 

□  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

□  Grand  Forks  Herald 


ROWAROIRTHEFUTORE 

We  built  our  reputation  with  systems  for 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers.  Now,  Atex 
performance  is  available  on  small  and 
medium-sized  systems,  too! 

For  high  performance  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  sofWvare,  ergonomically- 
designed  terminals.  Cable  TV.  Library, 
Graphics  and  Pagination  systems  today,  and 
direct  output  systems  torrrarrow,  look  to  Atex. 
The  Leader. 


15  Wiggins  Avenue 
Bedford,  MA01730 
Phone  (617)275-8300 


ATiX  BITS  YOUR  RARER  OUT 
OMTIME-EYERYTIME! 

No  Atex  system  has  ever  become  obso¬ 
lete!  In  fact,  through  hardware  and  software 
enhancements,  systems  installed  in  the  early 
1970’s,  are  as  up-to-date  as  our  most  reoently 
installed  systems.  While  we  are  constantly 
developing  new  products  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  we  always  design-in  compatibility 
with  our  existing  systems. 


SAFETY  RET KEERS  YOUR 
REYYSRARERURARORURRIRO. 

SAFETY  NET'“  is  the  combination  of  our 
distributed  database  and  COPYSAFE’”  arch¬ 
itecture,  our  TRACE'“24-hour-a-day  remote 
diagnostic  system,  the  industry’s  largest 
network  of  field  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  and 
parts  depots,  the 
HELP! 

program  and  our 
complete  customer 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Promotions  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  include; 

Jack  Freudenfeld,  retail  advertising 
manager,  to  display  advertising  director. 

Thomas  R.  Sadoz  Jr.,  classified 
advertising  manager,  to  retail  advertising 
manager,  and  William  Richard 
Starks,  who  entered  management  train¬ 
ing  program  in  1980,  to  classified 
advertising  manager. 

James  M.  Correu,  production  mana¬ 
ger,  to  production  director. 

Harold  F.  Gaar  Jr.,  marketing  and 
promotion  manager,  to  marketing 
director. 

Frank  McKnight,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  to  circulation  director. 

Walter  G.  Mullin,  employee  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  to  employee  relations 
director. 

Barry  T.  Peckham  has  joined  the 
News  as  assistant  controller.  He  was  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Independent,  most  recently  as  controller. 


Ferguson  E.  Rood,  advertising 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  since  1976,  was  appointed  to  a 
new  position  as  vicepresident  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  Rood  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  research  committee  for 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

Succeeding  Rood  as  advertising 
director  is  G.  Dennis  Berry,  who  was 
national  and  display  advertising  manager 
and  earlier,  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

Jerry  West  resigned  his  position  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of  sales. 

*  *  * 

In  the  accounting  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Janet  Wells  was 
promoted  to  financial  planning  manager, 
and  Richard  Mendick  was  promoted 
from  assistant  financial  planning  manager 
to  circulation  accounting  manager. 

*  *  * 

New  staff  members  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  are  as  follows: 

Dave  Flaum,  to  business  reporter; 
David  Smart,  to  photographer,  and 
Mark  Howard,  general  assignment 
reporter.  Flaum  was  with  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  and  taught  economics  at 
Central  Connecticut  State  College. 
Howard  was  a  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Nashville  Banner,  and 
Smart  was  a  freelance  photographer. 


McNAUGHT 


Your  best  | 
im/estment  in  I 
an  economic  I 
coiumnist  I 


Louis  Rukeysep 


The  most  widely  recognized 
commentator  on  the  U.S. 
economy  in  print  today. 
Invest  in  your  newspaper; 
get  bullish  on  Rukeyser. 

Call  collect  (212)  682-8787 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE 

300  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Hawes  Grundstrom 

AT  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE,  Frank 
Grundstrom  was  named  assistant 
vicepresident  and  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources  as  of  January  1  and  Alexander  B. 
Hawes,  managing  editor  for  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Globe  also  promoted  four  other 
staff  members:  Adeline  Callan,  to  person¬ 
nel  director;  Malcolm  Y.  MacKinnon,  to 
industrial  relations  director;  John  O'Con¬ 
nor,  to  benefits  manager,  Paul  M. 
O'Brien,  to  editorial  budget  manager. 

Merle  F.  Pugh  retired  December  31 
as  public  information  officer  of  the  U  SDA 
Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest  re¬ 
gional  office  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Pugh 
worked  1 1  years  for  daily  newspapers  in 
Roseburg,  Eugene  and  Portland  before 
joining  the  Forest  Service  in  1960. 

Lee  Lapensohn,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Times,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  corporate  affairs 
and  development.  In  addition  to  his  news¬ 
paper  experience,  Lapensohn  has  been 
manager  of  corporate  communications 
for  Texas  Industries,  Inc.,  and  director  of 
corporate  communications  for  Michigan 
General  Corporation. 


*  *  * 

J.  Russell  King  has  joined  the  nation¬ 
al  desk  of  the  New  York  Times  as  a  copy 
editor  from  the  national  desk  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  where  he  had  been  an  edi¬ 
tor  since  1980. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edward  L.  Conley  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  sales  firm.  He 
was  assistant  news  director  at  a  Santa 
Barbara  radio  station  and  earlier  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  in  tv. 


“Cable  T.V.’  S  growing  penetration  is  fragmenting 
the  total  T.V.  audience  and  forcing  advertisers  and 
agencies  to  re-evaluate  their  media  mix.  The  Scarbor¬ 
ough  Study  will  help  us  prove  to  media  buyers  the 
mass  reach  efficiency  of  daily  newspapers  and  our 
growing  importance  as  a  vital  part  of  every  media 
buy.” 

John  W.  Sweeney,  Advertising  Director,  Houston  Chronicle 


SCARBOROUGH’S  NATIONAL  SYNDICATED 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  STUDY 


The  SCARBOROUGH  STUDY 

is  the  only  top  50  market  study. 

It's  the  only  study  obtaining 
product  data  directly  from 
respondents. 

Scarborough  Research  is 
encouraging  agency  usage  by  giving 
agencies  a  hard-copy  and  on-line 
access  FREE,  and  by  providing 
training  workshops  and  handbooks. 


The  Scarborough  Package  adds  up 
to  TOTAL  VISIBILITY  for  every 
newspaper  participant! 

HAS  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
SUBSCRIBED? 

SCARBOROUGH 

Research  Corporation 

1 0  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Phone  (212)  889-5290 


Reviewed  by  ARF  and  INAME  NRC 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Dwight  L.  Brouillard  was  prom¬ 
oted  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
advertising  director  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers.  He  formerly  was 
national  advertising  manager  and  will 
now  head  combined  local,  national  and 
promotional  advertising  staffs  for  the 
Morning  Union,  Daily  News,  and  Sunday 
Republican. 

Brouillard,  with  the  Springfield  papers 
26  years,  worked  his  way  up  from  a  mail- 
room  employee  to  pressman  before  join¬ 
ing  advertising  13  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Welles  joins  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  January  1 
as  a  staff  writer  based  in  the  New  York 
bureau.  Welles  has  been  a  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist  specializing  in  business,  finance 
and  the  media.  He  was  a  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  to  Esquire  and  Institutional  Investor. 
:((  * 

Michelle  Gordon  has  been 
appointed  regional  sales  executive  for 
United  Press  International  in  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi.  Based  in  Atlan¬ 
ta,  she  succeeds  Allan  Siegert,  who 
transferred  to  Chicago  as  regional  sales 
executive  for  Northern  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Gordon  joined  UPI  in  November  from 
Computone  Systems,  Inc.,  where  she 
was  sales  support  coordinator  in  the 
Atlanta  office.  Earlier  Gordon  was  a  sales 
representative  with  the  U.S  Gypsum 
Company. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  D.  Bradburd  was  appointed 
circulation  sales  manager  of  the  Newport 
(R.I.)  Daily  News,  in  a  move  from  the 
Acorn  Press  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  director  of  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  for  five  weekly  newspapers.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  manager  of  subsidiary 
publications  and  project  manager  for  new 
developments  for  the  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin. 


QUOTE 


Brouillard 


Kilpatrick 


Blackwell 


At  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 
Bill  Kilpatrick  was  promoted  to  speci¬ 
al  projects  editor,  with  responsibility  for 
the  Sunday  specials  and  Sunday  televi¬ 
sion  magazine.  He  joined  the  staff  in  Sep¬ 
tember  after  working  as  a  part-time  writ¬ 
ing  coach. 

Don  Ruane  was  promoted  to  Week  in 
Review  editor,  with  responsibility  for  the 
section  on  Sundays  and  the  Insight  sec¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  former  assistant  editorial 
page  editor  and  bureau  chief  at  the  News- 
Pr<'ss. 

*  ♦  * 

Two  Knight-Ridder  vicepresidents 
have  been  promoted  to  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dents. 

William  Ott  becomes  senior 
vicepresident/operations,  with  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Knight-Ridder's  news¬ 
paper  business  operations.  Larry  Jinks 
becomes  senior  vicepresident/news,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  news  and  editorial  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  company's  32  dailies. 

Ott  succeeds  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr., 
whose  promotion  to  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Herald  was 
announced  earlier.  He  will  continue  to 
oversee  directly  the  business  operations 
of  the  Metropolitan  Group  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  City  Group. 

Jinks  will  work  directly  with  editors 
and  publishers  of  the  Metropolitan  Group 
and  be  responsible  for  news  and  editorial 
quality  of  the  City  Group.  He  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  Washington  bureau 
and  the  KNT  News  Wire. 


UNQUOTE 


JOHN  HOLLAND/ Marketing  &  Promotion  Manager 

BIRMINGHAM  POST  &  MAIL  (England)* 


The  newspaper  industry’s  #t  in-paper  circulation  promotion  -  worldwide  . 

tIhIeI  InIaImIeI  IgI aIm 


V  382  Central  Park  West/New  York,  NY  10025/Tel.  (212)  222-9039 
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Bruce  T.  Blackwell  is  the  new 
circulation  director  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun,  replacing  Dennis  M.  Kapp. 
Black  joined  the  Sun  from  the  Contra 
Costa  (Calif.)  Independent! Berkeley 
Gazette,  where  he  was  circulation 
director.  Previously  he  held  positions  as 
vicepresident  of  circulation  with  Haga- 
done  Newspapers  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Mesa  TribunelTempe  Dai¬ 
ly  News  in  Arizona. 


John  H  Andrus  has  become  an  edito¬ 
rial  and  communications  consultant 
following  a  20-year  community  journal¬ 
ism  career.  Most  recently  he  was  editor  of 
three  Seawave  publications  in  Cape  May 
County,  N.J. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 

CALL 

Dave  Cullen 

(202)  554-9000. 

Public  Affairs  Department 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

600  Maryland  Avenue 

Washington.  DC  20024 


Notes  on  people 


Plans  more  “mischief” 


Barbara  Amiel 


As  the  new  editor  of  the  Toronto  Sun 
January  1  with  responsibility  for  the  pap¬ 
er’s  editorial  and  opinion  pages,  Barbara 
Amiel  says  she  intends  to  bring  “more 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT: 

-  Alcoholism? 


for  opinion  pages 

mischief  and  a  bit  of  wickedness”  to  the 
those  pages. 

Amiel,  associate  editor  for  the  past 
year,  “wouldn’t  dream”  of  changing  Sun 
style  except  to  introduce  more  wide- 
ranging,  in-depth  backgrounds  of  stories. 
She  also  is  interested  in  new  columnists 
but  not  as  replacements  for  present  ones. 

“I  stand  for  what  the  Sun  has  always 
stood  for.  It’s  the  last  voice  for  most  of 
the  basic  things  that  Canada  is  about.  I 
stand  for  free  enterpise  with  a  human  face 
and  protecting  the  ordinary  citizen  from 
injustice  and  the  ever  expandng  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy.” 

Amiel,  who  arrived  in  Canada  in  1952 
from  her  native  England,  has  held  senior 
positions  with  the  CBC  as  an  interviewer 
and  Macleans’s  magazine  as  a  writer.  She 
has  won  several  awards  for  writing 
including  the  Edgar  Award  for  the  best 
1978  non-fiction  crime  book,  “By  Per¬ 
sons  Unknown,”  which  she  co-authored 
with  George  Jonas. 


API  to  hold  service 
for  Monty  Curtis 

A  memorial  service  for  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis  will  be  held  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  in  Reston,  Va.,  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  at  1 1:30  a.m. 

Curtis,  who  was  director  and  later  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Institute  from  195 1 
to  1967  (when  AP  operated  at  Columbia 


WITH  THE  NEW  YEAR  Ralph  Langer, 
managing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  becomes  executive  editor  and  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Evans,  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  moves  up  to  managing  editor. 

Four  new  assistant  managing  editors 
are:  David  Smith,  executive  sports  editor; 
Carl  P.  Leubsdorf,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  News;  Bob  Mong,  pro¬ 
jects  editor;  and  Larry  Rose,  Sunday 
editor. 


University),  died  November  25  in  Miami. 
He  was  77. 

A  native  of  West  Virginia,  Curtis 
helped  build  API  as  a  professional  center 
for  the  improvement  of  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers.  During  his  20  years 
with  API,  he  conducted  seminars  for 
newspaper  executives  and  staff  members 
while  administering  the  growth  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  He  left  API  in  1967  to  become 
vicepresident  for  development  of  Knight 
Newspapers  (now  Knight-Ridder)  in 
Miami.  He  later  served  as  a  director  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  and  retired 
in  1978. 

An  informal  reception  and  lunch  at  API 
will  follow  the  service. 


-  Drug  Abuse? 

-  Drunk  Driving? 

-  Chemical  Dependency 
Treatment? 

-  Drug  Usage,  Trends, 
Prevalence? 

-  Adolescent  Involvement? 

CareUnit®,  the  nation's  largest 
provider  of  substance  abuse 
treatment  for  both  adults  and 
adolescents,  offers  a  full-time 
research  and  media  service  at  no 
charge.  Call  David  Langness 
with  your  questions  at 

(714)  640-8950 


For  editors 

who  love  to  compete  .  .  . 

Once  upon  a  time,  among  the  Celts,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  bards  and  gleemen. 

Gleemen  were  loyal  employees  of  the  court.  Bards 
were  vagabonds  and  travelled  about  from  place  to 
place  as  journeymen,  or  journalists,  as  some  say  they 
were  later  called. 

NNI  xmits  20  sharp  stories  w'eekly  direct  to  editors’ 
ques.  For  a  current  budget,  please  call  Laura 
Bernstein,  202/546-9300. 

network  news,  inc.(NNi) 

224  E  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002 
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CareUnit^  is  a  registered  service  mark 
of  Comprehensive  Care  Corporation. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Promotions  at  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun  include: 

Mike  Rzasa,  formerly  production  sys¬ 
tems  director,  to  full-time  director  of 
Video  Data  Services,  a  division  of 
Clearwater  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Don  Lowery,  to  production  superin¬ 
tendent;  Lee  Roberts,  to  promotion 
manger;  Leonard  Bouillez,  to  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman;  Tony  Ceresoli, 
to  assitant  retail  advertising  manager,  and 
Irene  Snyder,  replacing  Ceresoli  as  a 
zone  business  manager  for  the  Buyers’ 
Guide  weeklies. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bob  Barton,  publisher  of  the  Onion 
Creek  Free  Press  at  Buda,  Texas,  and 
former  publisher  of  several  other  Texas 
newspapers,  has  won  election  as  a  State 
Representative. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Strothman  was  promoted 
to  editor  of  M/5  Week  from  managing 
editor.  Strothman  joined  the  Fairchild 
publication  as  news  editor  earlier  this 
year.  Previously,  he  was  a  partner  in  a 
marketing  communications  firm  and  with 
IBM  Research  Division  and  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  Division.  He  has  been  a  writer 
and  bureau  chief  for  the  Miami  Herald 
and  a  columnist  with  the  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate. 


Joellen  Kitchen,  assistant  director 
of  promotion  and  public  relations  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  public  relations  council 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

*  *  ♦ 

Brian  Dunbar  was  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Wharton  (Texas)  Journal- 
Spectator.  He  is  an  August  1982  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  and  worked  two  and  a  half  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Texan. 


Ernest  E.  Franklin,  Jr.,  has  been 
promoted  to  sales  presentation  manager 
of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  sales  training  and  new 
business  development,  and  replaces 
Angie  Godwin,  who  is  leaving  the  Rich¬ 
mond  area. 

Franklin,  with  Richmond  Newspapers 
since  1971,  has  worked  in  classified  and 
retail  sales  positions.  He  left  the  papers 
for  other  advertising  posts  in  1980  and 
returned  in  February  of  1982. 


When  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times  first  ran 
the  Birthday  Came,  they  receiyed  nearly  1 2,(KX) 
entries  a  week.  Today,  four  renewals  and  S9 
conseculiye  weeks  later,  it's  still  pulling  1 2,000 
entries  eyery  week! 

The  Birthday  Came  also  played  a  big  part  in 
easing  the  Times'  transition  from  an  afternoon 
broa&ieet  to  a  morning  tab.  Despite  the  format 
change,  circulatbn  has  jumped  49%  over  last 
year.  Single  copy  is  up,  too! 


<mmD€nsLM(€v 

m  BIRTHDAY  GAME  so  Wm 
W€'¥€  IT.FOUB  TUfET/' 

■imuiaeeiEK,  ‘ 

ofumaie  cownytPAjMutTtm 

The  Birthday  Came  is  the  easiest-to-run, 
easiest-to-play  circulation  builder  eyer.  If  you 
hayen't  run  it  yet,  try  it.  You'll  see  why  more  than 
13%  of  Birthday  Came  buyers  renew. 

Gill  today  for  more  details;  (203)  562-1133 

Or  write;  William  T.  Guthrie,  Vice  President, 
The  lackson  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  87 1 5, 
New  Haven,  CT  065 1 3 


THE  lACKSON  NEWSPAPERS 


Even  if  you  weren't 
among  the  more  than 
news  people  who 
called  State  Farm  for 
prompt  help  on  an 
insurance  story  last 
year,  you  may  want 
our  new  phone 
numbers. 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 


A  year  of  enhancements  is  eclipsed 
by  the  debut  of  true  pagination 


If  there  was  a  single  development  in 
newspaper  production  in  the  year  1982 
which  overshadowed  all  others,  it  was  the 
installation  and  operation  of  the  first  true 
newspaper  pagination  system  at  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News.  If  projec¬ 
tions  for  1983  prove  correct,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  year  the  newspaper  industry 
begins  to  embrace  the  concept  of  pagina¬ 
tion  and  the  year  in  which  the  composing 
room,  as  it  has  traditionally  been  known, 
begins  to  disappear. 

Although  several  newspapers  have  in¬ 
stalled  partial  pagination  systems  over 
the  past  several  years,  none  besides  the 
Information  International,  Inc.,  system 
at  Knight-Ridder's  Star-News  currently 
has  the  capability  of  electronically  merg¬ 
ing  text  and  graphics  for  true  full-page 
output.  At  these  newspapers,  manual 
stripping  of  halftones  onto  typeset  pages 
is  necessary.  In  Pasadena,  the  entire 
newspaper  is  composed  in  the  newsroom. 

The  Star-News  found  the  Triple  I 


Newspaper  Pagination  System  so  effi¬ 
cient  that  barely  nine  months  after  the 
system  went  online,  the  newspaper  began 
publishing  an  entirely  new  product,  an  all 
sports  broadsheet  called  All  Sports.  The 
new  publication  is  put  together  by  sports 
editors  who  simply  strip  electronically  all 
the  editorial  content  from  the  Star-News 
and  replace  it  with  sports  copy. 

According  to  Star-News  publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Appleby,  the  new  product  requires 
“not  one  bit  of  paste-up.  Pagination 
makes  this  economical.  The  pages  are 
already  formatted.  We  may  delete  and 
add  simply  with  information  from  our 
system.” 

Pagination  will  be  a  major  topic  on  the 
agenda  of  the  1983  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  By  the  time  the  publishers  con¬ 
vene  in  New  York  City  in  April,  there 
may  be  a  new  development  to  talk  about 
—  full  page  pagination  coupled  with  a 
computer-to-plate  platemaking  system. 


Such  a  system  is  slated  for  installation  at 
Gannett’s  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  early  in  1983.  Developed  by 
Hastech,  Inc.,  and  EOCOM  Corp.,  the 
system  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  will  eliminate 
most  composing  functions  between  the 
newsroom  and  the  platemaking  depart¬ 
ment. 

Among  other  noteworthy  develop¬ 
ments  in  1982  was  the  announcement  by 
ANPA  that,  for  the  first  time,  offset  sur¬ 
passed  letterpress  as  the  prevailing  print¬ 
ing  technology  in  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapering.  Another  printing  technol¬ 
ogy,  flexography,  was  introduced  suc¬ 
cessfully  into  daily  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Journal  and  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin.  Anilox  in¬ 
king  systems  attracted  much  interest,  but 
one  of  the  major  anilox  projects,  the  re¬ 
trofitting  of  the  entire  pressroom  of  the 
Decatur(\\\.)  Herald  &  Review,  was  post¬ 
poned  after  it  was  learned  that  the  first  of 
the  retrofits  could  not  achieve  quality  re¬ 
production.  ANPAPRESS,  a  lightweight 
press  utilizing  an  anilox  inking  system 
developed  by  ANPA,  was  granted  a  U.S. 
patent. 

1982  brought  another  first  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  cuts  in  the  list  price  of 
newsprint.  Kimberly-Clark  led  its  com¬ 
petitors  into  the  first  round  of  price  cuts  in 
memory  when  it  annouced  it  was  cutting 
its  price  from  $450  to  $425  per  short  ton. 
Among  other  developments: 

•  United  Press  International 
announced  an  $1 1  million  capital  expan¬ 
sion  plan  involving  the  placement  of 
satellite  earth  stations  within  local  tele¬ 
phone  loops.  UPI  also  unveiled  a  new 
color  picture  transmitter,  the  UPI  16-S. 

•  The  Associated  Press  demonstrated 
a  portable  electronic  darkroom  at  the 
ANPA/RI  conference  in  Dallas.  The  dar¬ 
kroom  is  said  to  be  a  building  block  to¬ 
wards  pagination. 

•  The  Harris  Corporation,  after  nearly 
90  years  of  manufacturing  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  announced  it  was  selling  its  print¬ 
ing  equipment  unit  to  a  consortium  of 
investors  including  top  executives  of  the 
printing  equipment  sector. 

•  M.A.N.  Wood  Industries  became 
M.A.N.  Roland  USA. 

•  Several  new  presses  were  intro¬ 
duced,  including  the  Goss  Headliner,  a 
double  width  web  offset  press  made  to  fit 
the  old  Headliner  letterpress  substructur- 
e;  the  Goss  Enterprise,  a  high  speed  heat- 
set-web  offset  press  for  commercial 
work;  the  Uniman  4/2,  a  double-width 
web  offset  press  from  M.A.N.  Roland; 
the  Print  King  web  offset  press  from  Sol- 
na  King;  and  the  NC-400,  a  single  width 
web  offset  commercial  press  from  Harris. 
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Goss: 

The  1950  fpm 

Market-Driven 

offset  answer 

Technology 

to  high-volume 
productivity 

The  Goss  Enterprise  Press 

Applications 

Advertising  inserts 

Supplements 

Sunday  magazines 

Catalogs  &  Directories 

1950  fpm  8  to  96  pages 

40"  to  60"  (1016  mm  to  1524  mm) 
Half-fold,  tabloid  and  square  tab 
18y2"  to  24^3/16"  (470  mm  to  630  mm) 
Computerized  remote  press  control 
Automatic  sequential  startup 
Jaw-style  5:4  folder 

The  Goss  Enterprise’"  press.  The  high-volume,  heatset 
press  designed  to  provide  quality  printing,  with  high 
speed  and  versatility. 


Goss  Products 
Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockwell  International 
3100  South  Central  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
312/656-8600  Telex  253478. 
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Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Features 

Web  widths; 
Cutoffs; 


In  Orlando,  quality  control  pays  off 


How  can  a  newspaper  save  substantial 
sums  of  money  while  improving  color  re¬ 
production  ?  Ask  the  production  people  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  they'll  tell  you  about  a 
program  called  SWATS  and  the  science 
of  densitometry. 

Orlando  Sentinel's  use  of  densitometry 
in  the  pressroom  and  the  newspaper’s 
establishment  of  shared  savings  as  a  moti¬ 
vator  for  its  newsprint  waste  reduction 
program  were  among  the  major  highlights 
in  the  1982  Goss  Quality  and  Productivity 
Conference  held  recently  in  Chicago. 

During  the  seminar,  Bob  Crandall, 
Sentinel  quality  control  manager,  discus¬ 
sed  the  newspaper's  year-old  quality  con¬ 
trol  program  and  the  role  of  densitometry 
in  the  program.  Chuck  Carroll,  produc¬ 
tion  manager/press-distribution,  ex¬ 
plained  the  Sentinel’s  paper  saving  prog¬ 
ram,  begun  six  months  ago,  in  which  the 
newspapers  share  money  saved  through 
waste  reduction  with  press  and  paper 
handling  crews. 

Controlling  quality 

Frank  Drazan,  principal  engineer  and 
print  quality  specialist  for  the  Graphic 
Systems  Division  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional,  calls  the  Orlando  Sentinel’s  quali¬ 
ty  control  system  “the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  bar  none,  including  magazines.” 

Crandall  attributes  the  program’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  large  part  to  the  total  commitment 
of  Sentinel  management  to  becoming  a 
recognized  leader  in  metro  offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Gene  Bell,  Sentinel  production  direc¬ 
tor,  realized  that  a  quality  control  prog¬ 
ram  was  an  essential  part  of  a  new  press 
start-up  if  the  quality  potential  ever  was 
to  be  reached,”  said  Crandall,  “so  prog¬ 
ram  planning  began  well  before  last 
year’s  start-up  of  our  new  24-unit  Goss 
Metroliner  offset  press.  I  was  allowed  to 
devote  my  full  time  to  developing  a  quali¬ 
ty  control  program  and  was  permitted  to 
equip  a  lab  with  approximately  $15,000 
worth  of  equipment,”  he  said. 

Inside  the  lab 

The  equipment  used  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  to  monitor  press  quality  in¬ 
cludes:  a  Cosar  Smart  reflection  densito¬ 
meter,  to  measure  ink  density  and  dot 
percentages  on  the  printed  sheet;  a  trans¬ 
mission  densitometer,  to  make  these 
measurements  on  film  negatives  and  posi¬ 
tives;  a  60  power  microscope,  to  closely 
examine  negatives,  offset  plates  or  news¬ 
print;  an  electronic  toploading  balance 
scale,  to  accurately  weigh  inks  and 
bleaching  agents  to  test  color  inks  for 
proper  strength;  a  grind  gauge,  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  level  of  abrasive  particles;  a 
transparency  illuminator,  to  view  color 
transparencies,  and  a  variety  of  test  nega¬ 
tives,  to  measure  the  print  quality  of  the 
press. 

Test  negatives  included;  a  dot  gain  and 
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slur  negative,  star  target  negative,  com¬ 
pact  color  bar  strip,  grey  balance  chart, 
process  ink  gamut,  ANPA/RI  test  nega¬ 
tives  and  Kodak  color  reproduction 
guide. 

The  first  step  in  administering  the  qual¬ 
ity  control  program  was  to  compile  a  list 
of  the  variables  in  the  printing  process, 
then  either  to  eliminate  them  or  learn  how 
to  control  them.  The  text  negatives  and 
the  use  of  densitometers  helped  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  necessary  quality  standards. 

The  Sentinel  then  checked  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  press  was  mechanically  cor¬ 


rect.  This  was  done  by  printing  from  the 
ANPA/RI  test  negatives  and  comparing 
the  results  with  examples  of  good  quality 
accompanying  the  negatives. 

Once  satisfied  the  press  was  operating 
properly,  densitometer  measurements  of 
dot  gain  were  begun.  These  tests  were  run 
at  various  ink  densities  and  plotted  on  a 
chart.  This  information  was  used  to  begin 
setting  the  pre-press  specifications  for 
black  and  white  halftones  and  process 
color. 

Densitometry  in  the  pressroom 
“In  the  process  of  testing,  we  found 
that  measuring  with  densitometers  eli¬ 
minated  the  guesswork,  provided  con- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


■  ■  CIRCIS/3000  “  is  the  most  complete  » 
circulation  system  because  it  has  been  designed 
of,  by  and  for  the  Circulation  Dept.  I  highly 
recommend  it,” 

—Jim  Currow,  Circuiation  Director 
Columbus  (^)  Ledger- Inquirer 

^  ^  Collier-Jackson’s  Advertising  Management 
System  gives  us  a  more  efficient  analysis  of 
where  our  business  comes  from  and  helps  us 
pinpoint  problem  areas  with  much  greater 
speed  and  accuracy.  I  think  it’s  great!” 

—Aubrey  Webb,  Advertising  Director 
Fresno  (CA)  Bee 

^  ^  We  use  Collier-Jacksqn’s  Circulation, 
Advertising  Management  and  Financial  soft¬ 
ware  systems  because  they. specialize  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  One  software  philosophy 
for  all  systems  makes  it  easier  on  everyone  - 
-from  the  DP  technical  coordinators  to  the 
operators  at  the  terminal  screen.” 

—Evan  A  Ray,  Controller 
?  Tallahassee  (FL)  Democrat 


Collier- Jackson  has  proven  its  capability  to 
deliver.  Call  us  for  information  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  most  complete  circulation, 
advertising  and  business  software  and 
support  you  can  find. 


COLUER 


# 


r  JACKSON.  Inc. 

WeTaring  software  to  life. 


2104  A  W.  25th  St.  5406  Hoover  Blvd.  44  Washington  St. 
Lawrence,  KS  66044  Tampa,  FL33614  Toms  River,  NJ08753 
(91  3)  749-0923  (81  3)  885-6621  (201 )  240-2506 
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Group  ownership  trend 
continues — 32  out  of  36 


In  what  brokers  would  call  a  flat  year, 
the  ownership  of  36  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  changed  in  1982,  and  all 
except  four  of  them  became  group  units. 

This  continued  a  trend  of  recent  years 
although  slowed  somewhat  by  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  the  decreasing  pool  of  available 
properties.  Price  was  not  too  great  a  fac¬ 
tor,  as  evidenced  by  several  deals  involv¬ 
ing  close  to  and  above  $100  million. 


Unit 

Into 

sales 

groups 

1976 

72 

62 

1977 

50 

47 

1978 

53 

46 

1979 

53 

48 

1980 

52 

48 

1981 

38 

30 

1982 

36 
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Purchase  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald 
Tribune  by  the  New  York  Times  Co.  for 
about  $90  million  left  only  five  of  Flor¬ 
ida’s  47  dailies  without  group  affiliation. 

Gannett  Company  erased  the  Heder- 
man  group  by  acquiring  its  three  dailies  in 
Mississippi,  the  Rochester-based  pub¬ 
lisher’s  first  entry  into  that  state.  Now 
Gannett  has  dailies  in  34  states,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  the  surprise  of  the  year,  Morris 
Communications  Corp. ,  of  Augusta,  Ga. , 
headed  by  William  S.  Morris,  III,  outbid 
Cox,  Gannett,  and  Capital  Cities  for  the 
CSX  Inc.  group  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and 
environs.  The  package,  which  included 
three  dailies,  a  weekly  and  commercial 
printing  plants,  went  to  Morris  for  be¬ 


tween  $175  and  $200  million.  A  CSX  offi¬ 
cial  said  the  sale  would  yield  an  after-tax 
gain  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  common  share  of 
its  41.5  million  shares. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  a 
segment  of  the  far-reaching  transporta¬ 
tion  and  energy  network  of  CSX,  Inc., 
originally  bought  the  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Florida  Times-Union,  whose 
previous  owners  included  John  H.  Perry 
and  Richard  L.  Jones,  and  held  onto  them 
through  an  era  when  it  was  considered 
unconscionable  for  an  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion  (such  as  the  Anaconda  Company  and 
the  International  Paper  Company)  to  own 
newspapers. 

Already  in  the  Morris  group  are  dailies 
in  Georgia  (Athens,  Augusta  and  Savan¬ 
nah),  Alaska  (Juneau),  Texas  (Lubbock 
and  Amarillo),  plus  five  weeklies  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  four 
commercial  printing  plants  and  Quarter 
Horse  News  magazine  published  in 
Texas.  The  Morris  Corporaion  is  private¬ 
ly  held. 

In  a  package  bought  from  the  Worrell- 
Swartz  group.  New  York  Times  Co. 
spread  its  Sun  Belt  subsidiaries  deep  into 
the  South  and  picked  up  a  prizewinning 
weekly  in  Maine,  the  York  County  Coast 
Star  at  Kennebunk.  At  the  time  of  this 
transaction  the  Times  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$100  million  from  bank  consortium  (Bank 
of  Montreal,  Chemical  Bank,  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank,  and  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.),  part  of  which  would 
be  used  to  finance  the  new  acquisitions. 

A  newcomer  to  the  group  listings  is  the 


Gazette  Co.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  of 
which  J.F.  Hladky  III  is  president.  They 
bough  the  Cherokee  Daily  Times  and  the 
Spencer  Daily  Reporter,  both  in  Iowa. 

While  Thomson  USA  added  three 
family-owned  properties,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  that  group  and  Gannett  for  numer¬ 
ical  superiority — 81  to  89 — was  widened 
from  the  previous  year  due  to  Gannett’s 
acquisition  of  three  papers  and  startup  of 
USA  Today. 

When  the  Quimby/Melton  family  sold 
the  Griffin  (Ga. )  News  to  Thomson  it  was 
announced  that  not  only  all  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  would  retain  their  present  posi¬ 
tions  but  would  share  in  a  portion  of  the 
price. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  turned  the 
Boston  Herald  American  over  to  Rupert 
Murdoch  (News  America  Co.)  in  a  deal 
that  calls  for  a  down  payment  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  share  m  profits,  if  any. 

At  year’s  end  the  liquidation  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  began.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  distribution  of  CCI’s  24%  in¬ 
terest  in  New  York  Times  Co.  (2.6  million 
shares  of  Class  A  Common)  which  was 
worth  about  $150  million  in  current  mar¬ 
ket  quotations. 

In  another  development  Atlanta  Capit¬ 
al  Corp.  notified  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  that  its  cleints  had 
purchased  9.32%  (1,076,000)  shares  of 
Times  A  stock  “for  investment  pur¬ 
poses.’’  The  shares  were  bought  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  at  an  average  of  $34 
apiece.  In  December’s  stock  market 
surge  Times  A  went  as  high  as  $56  a 
share. 

In  Canada  the  major  newspaper  trans¬ 
action  involved  Toronto  Sun  I^blishing 
Co.  for  which  Maclean-Hunter  Ltd.,  a 
publishing  and  broadcasting  conglomer¬ 
ate,  agreed  to  pay  about  $55  million. 
Toronto  Sun  was  started  in  1971  and  now 
publishes  dailies  in  Edmonton  and  Cal¬ 
gary  as  well  as  Toronto. 

Two  New  York  News 
execs  arraigned 

The  two  New  York  News  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives  arrested  December  14  and 
charged  with  attempted  theft  by  deception 
and  wrongful  impersonation  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  an  advance  copy  of  the  competing 
New  York  Post’s  Wingo  game  card  (E&P, 
Dec.  25),  were  arraigned  last  week  in  Me- 
tuchen.  New  Jersey,  municipal  court. 

Judge  Herbert  Weissberger  sent  the  case 
to  the  Middlesex  (N.J.)  County  prosecu¬ 
tors  office. 

News  circulation  manager  Harry  Kane 
and  his  assistant  Michael  O’Dea  were  ar¬ 
rested  after  they  allegedly  attempted  to  pay 
a  $20  bribe  to  printing  plant  employees  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Wingo  card.  Top  man¬ 
agement  for  the  News  has  denied  any  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  of  the  alleged  action 
and  Kane  and  O’Dca  were  reportedly  not 
being  represented  by  an  attorney  for  the 
News. 
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Dailies  sold  in  1982 


ALABAMA 

Florence  Tri-Cities  Daily 
Evening  27,639,  Sunday  29,547 
Thomas  E.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  sociates 


ALASKA 

Kodiak  Daily  Mirror 
Evening  2,200 
Kodiak  Mirror 

to  Nancy  and  Duane  Freeman 


ARKANSAS 

Bentonville  Benton  Co.  Democrat 
Evening/Sunday  4,600 
Billy  Moore  and  others 
to  Community  Publishers  Inc. 

(Steve  Trolinger  and  Jim  C.  Walton) 


Blytheville  Courier-News 
Evening  11,500 
Journal  Printing  Co. 
to  Park  Newspapers 

CALIFORNIA 

Orange  County-Costa  Mesa 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
Evening  40,428,  Sunday  40,217 
Times  Mirror  Company 
to  Ingersoll  Publications 


Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Evening  26,000,  Sunday  29,000 
Fred  McPherson  and  others 
to  Ottaway  Newspapers 


Sarasota  Herald  Tribune 
Moming/Evening  92,000,  Sunday  97,500 
Lindsay  family 

to  New  York  Times  Company 
Price;  $90  million  (estimate) 

GEORGIA 

Griffin  News 
Evening  12,650 
Quimby  Melton  family 
to  Thomson  Newspapers 

IDAHO 

Moscow  Idahonian 

Evening  7,200 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

30%  to  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Lewiston 

ILLINOIS 

Jacksonville  Journal  Courier 
Moming/Evening  8,700,  Sunday  17,250 
Fay  family 

to  Thomson  Newspapers 

IOWA 

Cherokee  Daily  Times 
Morning  4,000 
Thomas  H.  Miller 
to  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Co. 


Keokuk  Gate  City 
Evening  7,650 

R.N.  Hoemer  Jr.  and  others 
to  W.J.  McGiffin  Co. 


Spencer  Daily  Reporter 
Evening  4,523,  Sat.  Morning  8,000 
Mid  America  Publishing  Co. 
to  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Co. 


KANSAS 

Parsona  Sun 

Evening  9,000 

Clyde  M.  Reed  and  others 

to  Harris  Enterprises 

KENTUCKY 

Harlan  Enterprise 
Evening  7,359 

Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 


Madisonville  Messenger 
Evening  11,160 

Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  Associates 


Middlesboro  News 
Evening  6,977 

Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  Associates 

LOUISIANA 

Opelousas  World 
Evening  14,069,  Sunday  15,256 
Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  Associates 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Herald  American 
Morning  250,000,  Sunday  290,000 
Hearst  Corporation 

to  News  America  Inc.  (Rupert  Murdoch) 
Price:  $1  million,  plus  share  in  profits 

MICHIGAN 

Three  Rivers  Commercial 
Evening  5,300 
Darleen  Blood  and  others 
to  Richard  L.  Milliman 

(Continued  on  page  36} 


Whittier  Daily  News 
Evening  18,000 
Owens  Publications 
to  Thomson  Newspapers 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Journal 
Evening  44,114 
CSX  Inc. 

to  Morris  Communications 


Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union 
Morning  156,884,  Sunday  174,722 
CSX  Inc. 

to  Morris  Communications 
Price:  $180-200  million  (estimate) 
Consultants:  Lehman  Bros.  Kuhn  Loeb 


St.  Augustine  Record 
Evening  10,525 
CSX  Inc. 

to  Morris  Communications 
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Dailies  sold  in  1 982 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Corinth  Corinthian 
Evening  8,134 

Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  Associates 

Hattiesburg  American 

Evening  25,000,  Sunday  26,400 

Hederman  family 

to  Gannett  Company 

Consultants:  Richard  L.  Hare  and  Milton 

Q.  Ford 


Jackson  Clarion-Ledger 

Morning  64,000,  Sunday  1 16,000 

Hederman  family 

to  Gannett  Company 

Consultants:  Richard  L.  Hare  and  Milton 

Q.  Ford 

I^ce:  $110  million  (estimate) 


NEW  JERSEY 

Shrewsbury  Red  Bank  Register 
Daily/Sunday  31,000 
Toledo  Blade  Co.  (Block) 
to  Capital  Cities  Communications 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Clinton  Sampson  Independent 
Evening/Sunday  7,500 
Boone  Newspapers  and  others 
to  Park  Newspapers 


Lenoir  News-Topic 
Evening  10,910 

Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  Associates 

Lumberton  Robesonian 

Evening/Sunday  16,000 

Sharpe  family 

to  Park  Newspapers 

Brokers:  John  A.  Park  and  Leigh  Park 


Monroe  Enquirer  Journal 

Daily/Sunday  12,300 

John  B.  Ashcroft  Jr.  family 

to  Clay  Communications 

Brokers:  John  A.  Park  and  Leigh  Park 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal 
Evening  5,5(K) 

Mack  H.  Graham 
to  Park  Newspapers 


OHIO 

St.  Mary’s  Evening  Leader 
Evening  6,481 
Brice  Blair  and  others 
to  Leader  Publishing  Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

Alva  Review-Courier 
Evening/Sunday  4,400 
Hammell  Newspapers 
to  James  S.  Head 


Brokers:  John  A.  Park  and  Leigh  Park  Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

We^ve  helped  others we  can  help  you! 


Since  198^0,  HARE  and  FORD  g  Sales/Pricing/Profit  Potential 

have  handled  media  sales  (print  ,,  ,  ,  ,, 

and  broadcasting)  totaling  well  in  *  buyer/seller  contacts 

excess  of  SIOO.OOO.(KX).  ■  Negotiations/closings 

Call  on  Professionals  for  Appraising,  Buying  or  Selling 


RICHARD  L.  HARE 

Management  Consultant 

IHare  Associates 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14615 
(716-621-6873) 


MILTON  Q.  FORD 

Media  Broker 

Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associates 
3050  Poplar  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38157 
(901-767-7980) 


TENNESSEE 

Dyersburg  State  Gazette 
Evening  6,682 

Thomas  C.  Worrell  Jr.  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 
Broker:  Syd  S.  Gould  Associates 

2  dailies  for  sale 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Stamnd  Tribune  are 
up  for  sale,  according  to  Joseph  R. 
Cloutier,  president  of  Tribune-Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  manages  both  papers 
for  the  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Terre  Haute.  The  intention  to 
sell  was  announced  (December  17)  by 
newspaper  oftlcials  at  a  meeting  with  The 
Newspaper  Guild,  who  were  given  a 
deadline  to  resolve  issues  that  remain  fol¬ 
lowing  a  1 1 -month  strike  that  ended  last 
January.  The  Star  is  a  morning  daily  and 
the  Tribune  is  evening.  The  papers  pub¬ 
lish  a  combined  Sunday  edition. 

Daily-weekly  merge 

Tuscan  ( Ariz.)  Daily  Reporter  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Territorial,  published  weekly,  be¬ 
came  the  Daily  Territorial  on  October  15, 
according  to  E.D.  Jewett  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher.  The  Daily  Territorial,  the  third 
daily  in  Tuscon,  publishes  mornings, 
Monday  through  Saturday  by  Territorial 
Publishers  Inc.,  1  W.  Orange  Grove  Rd. 
in  Tucson.  Jewett  said  the  daily  sub¬ 
scribes  to  UPl  service.  The  company  also 
publishes  the  Weekly  Territorial,  and  De¬ 
sert  Airman. 

Jack  Kent  retires 

Jack  Kent  will  retire  January  3 1 ,  after  a 
48  year  career  as  a  newspaper  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Kent  was  president  of  Ward-Griffith 
Co.  prior. to  the  merger  with  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen  in  1976  and  name 
change  to  Landon  Associates  Inc.  where 
he  is  senior  vicepresident. 

Herb  Partridge  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  development/Western  Region, 
succeeding  Kent.  Partridge  is  now 
vicepresident  of  research  and  sales  prom¬ 
otion  for  Landon.  Prior  to  joining  the  rep 
firm,  he  was  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Journal- 
News. 

Rep  firm  elects 

Roy  G.  Blackfield,  who  was  named 
chief  operating  officer  earlier  this  year, 
was  elected  president  of  Sawyer  Fergu¬ 
son  Walker  Co.,  newspaper  sales  reps, 
replacing  C.  Richard  Splittorf.  who  re¬ 
tains  the  title  of  chairman  of  board.  Doug¬ 
las  P.  Stephenson,  Dallas  office  manager, 
was  elected  vicepresident  and  Kenneth 
M.  Shewitz  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
corporation.  The  elections  were 
announced  December  8. 
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Non-dailies  sold  in  1 982 


ARKANSAS 

Osceola  Times  and 
Missco  Shoppers  Guide  and  Mail  Call 
3,500;  17,000 
Mullen  Publishers 
to  Park  Newspapers 


CALIFORNIA 

Carmel  Pine  Cone 
and  Carmel  Valley  Outlook 
10,000 

Judith  and  Albert  Eisner 

to  W.A.  (Chip)  Brown  and  Bill  Brown 

Broker:  Mel  Hodell 


Monterey  Peninsula  Review 
15,000 

Judith  and  Albert  Eisner 

to  W.A.  (Chip)  Brown  and  Bill  Brown 

Broker;  Mel  Hodell 


COLORADO 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Business  Journal 
Bruce  Macintosh 
to  Cordovan  Co.  (E-W.  Scripps) 


CONNECTICUT 

Mystic  Compass 
3,900 

David  Holahan  and  Welles  Bates 
to  Capital  Cities  Communications 


Old  Lyme  Gazette 
5,500  ■ 

David  Holahan  and  Welles  Bates 
to  Capital  Cities  Communications 


FLORIDA 

Crescent  City  Courier-Journal 

5,700 

CSX  Inc. 

to  Morris  Communications 


Dunedin  Times 

10,000 

50%  to  Pinellas  Review 


Jupiter  Journal 
Hammell  Newspapers 
to  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 


GEORGIA 

Hinesville  Coastal  Courier 
6,600 

James  H.  Wynn 

to  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 
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Hinesville  Star 

to  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 


ILLINOIS 

Chillicothe  Bulletin 

and  Valley  Advertiser 
3,600 

Walfrcd  Co, 
to  Winsor  Newspapers 


Peoria  Ohserverl Penney  Press 

35,000 

Walfred  Co. 

to  Winsor  Newspapers 


IOWA 

Hancock  Co.  Journal-Pilot 
Richard  N.  Hoerner  Jr. 
to  McGiffin  Newspaper  Co. 

Indianola  Record-Herald  &  Tribune 
6,400 

Lewis  Kimer  Estate 

to  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Campbell  Co.  Recorder 
E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
to  Mrs.  Gloria  Bushelman 


Louisville  Voice  Newspapers 
14,000 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
to  William  E.  Matthews 


MAINE 

Kennebunk  York  Co.  Coast  Star 

12,000 

T.C.  Worrell  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 

MISSISSIPPI 

Booneville  Banner  Independent 
5,000 

T.C.  Worrell  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 


Canton  Madison  Co.  Herald 
5,000 

Hederman  family 
to  Gannett  Co. 

Brokers:  Richard  L.  Hare 
and  Milton  Q.  Ford 


Clinton  News 
3,900 

Hederman  family 
to  Gannett  Company 
Brokers:  Hare  and  Ford 

Gautier  Independent 
Hederman  family 
to  Gannett  Company 
Brokers;  Hare  and  Ford 


Lumberton  Headblock 
Hederman  family 
to  Gannett  Company 
Brokers:  Hare  and  Ford 

Ocean  Sprinfzs  Record 
Hederman  family 
to  Gannett  Company 
Brokers:  Hare  and  Ford 

(Continued  on  paf’c  38) 
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Non-dailies  sold  in  1982 


McDowell  Express 
Pat  Jobe 

to  Park  Newspapers 


Pearl  Press  Chronicle 
Hederman  family 
to  Gannett  Company 
Brokers:  Hare  and  Ford 


Springfield  Leader 

2,000 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Exeter  News-Letter  Co. 

7,000  (10  shoppers) 
to  Ottaway  Newspapers 


NEW  JERSEY 

Irvington  Herald 
4,270 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


Kenilworth  Leader 
2,800 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


MetuchenlEdison  Review 

Jean  L.  Whitson 

to  C.  Palmer  Bateman  Jr. 


Union  Leader 
7,500 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


Vailsburg  Leader 
500 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Courier 

2,000 

Michael  Milmoe 

to  Gary  Meyer  and  Marjorie  Millholland 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Aberdeen  Sandhill  Citizen 
4,300 

H.  Clifton  Blue 
to  Park  Newspapers 


Metuchen  Review 

2,000 

Jean  L.  Whitson 
to  C.  Palmer  Bates,  Jr. 


Davidson  Mecklenburg  Gazette 
4,700 

Thomas  A.  Williams 
to  Park  Newspapers 


Mountainside  Echo 
900 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


Elizabethtown  Bladen  Journal 
5,000 

Sharpe  family 
to  Park  Newspapers 


Roselle  Spectator 
1,690 

Asher  Mintz 
to  Walter  Worrell 


Marion  McDowell  News 
7,500 

Gene  Fowler 
to  Park  Newspapers 


LeROY  KELLER 

Media  Consultant  •  Broker  •  Appraiser 

405  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

TELEPHONE:  (212)  759-2349 
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Pinehurt  Moore  Co.  News 
and 

News  Outlook 
Arthur  L.  Purvis 
to  Park  Newspapers 


Robbins  Record 
3,000 

Clifton  Blue 
to  Park  Newspapers 


Sampson  Co.  Shopping  Guide 
Clinton  Newspapers 
to  Park  Newspapers 
Broker:  John  and  Leigh  Park 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Devils  Lake  Journal/ 

Country  Peddler 
5,500 

Mack  H.  Graham 
to  Park  Newspapers 


OHIO 

Cincinnati  Suburban  Newspapers 
(Eastern  Hills  Journal,  Northeast  Sub¬ 
urban  Life,  Millcreek  Valley  News,  Hill¬ 
top  News,  and  Norwood  Enterprise) 
30,000  paid,  55,000  free 
John  H.  Wolf 

to  Queen  City  Suburban  Press  Inc. 
(Philip  H.  Power) 

Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Covington  Stillwater  Valley  Advertiser 

11,000 

Tom  J.  McFadden 
to  Gary  L.  Godfrey 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Covington  Country  Living 
17,400 

Tom  J.  McFadden 
to  Gary  L.  Godfrey 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Versailles  Policy 
2,300 

Tom  J.  McFadden 
to  Gary  L.  Godfrey 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


W,  Liberty  Advertiser 
Tom  J.  McFadden 
to  Gary  L.  Godfrey 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Non-dailies 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Winnsboro  Fairfield  Independent 
Emmy  S.  Fellers  and  others 
to  Winnsboro  News  &  Herald 


TENNESSEE 

New  Tazewell  Claiborne  Progress 
5,200 

T.C.  Worrell  and  J.D.  Swartz 
to  New  York  Times  Company 


TEXAS 

Belton  Journal 
3,000 

Larry  Ingram  and  Irene  Ingram 
to  Chris  Harte,  Tom  Ward  and  Jeff  Case 


El  Paso  Shopping  Guide 
160,000 

to  Harte-Hanks  Communications 


Hart  Beat 
540 

Sue  Cannon 
to  Mike  Wall 


Killeen  Tribune 
28,000 

to  Waco  Tribune-Herald 


San  Antonio  Northside  Recorder 
125,000 
Marie  Hicks 
to  Lewis  Fisher 


WYOMING 

Dubois  Frontier 

Bruce  Kennedy  and  Roger  Budrow 
to  Swift-Pioneer  Newspapers 


Jeffrey  City  News 
Kennedy  and  Budrow 
to  Swift-Pioneer  Newspapers 


Lander  State  Journal 
5,200 

Kennedy  and  Budrow 
to  Swift-Pioneer  Newspapers 


Saratoga  Sun 

2,100 

Dick  and  Marty  Perue 

to  Mike  and  Pat  Lindsey 
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Newspaper  publishers  and  publishing 
companies  were  active  on  both  sides  of 
the  table  in  the  broadcast  station  market 
in  1982. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  radio  station 
transactions  reported  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  publishers 
were  selling.  Fourteen  out  of  the  25  deals 
resulted  in  newspaper  interests  disposing 
of  radio  licenses  at  prices  that  ranged 
from  around  $400,000  to  $14  million 
which  the  broadcast  representative  firm 
of  John  Blair  &  Co.  paid  to  Media  General 
for  WFLA-am/fm  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  with 
FCC  approval. 

In  the  television  market  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  sold  six  stations  out  of  a  total  of  16 
transactions  that  came  up  for  FCC  grants. 
Field  Enterprises  (Chicago  Sun-Times 
parent)  announced  its  intention  to  sell  off 
five  independent  stations  and  negotiated 
sales  of  three.  The  reported  transactions 
were:  KBHK-tv  San  Francisco  to  United 
Television  Inc.  for  $23  million;  WFLD-tv 
Chicago  to  Metromedia  Inc.  for  $136  mil¬ 
lion,  and  WLVI-tv  Boston  to  Gannett 
Company  for  $47  million. 

Awaiting  clearance  by  FCC  is  a  multi¬ 
faceted  deal  in  which  Allbritton  Com¬ 
munications  will  acquire  KATV-tv  Little 
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Rock  and  KTLV-tv  Tulsa  for  $81  million. 

Gannett  Company  agreed  to  buy 
KRON-tv  San  Francisco  from  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company  in  exchange  for 
KOCO-tv  Oklahoma  City  plus  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  Processing  of  this  application  by 
FCC  may  be  prolonged  due  to  protests 
filed  by  newspaper  publishers  in  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area. 

About  a  year  ago  David  Rawley  Jr.  and 
family  bought  radio  station  WQOK  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  for  $700,000.  Now  it 
is  being  sold  for  $3 1 8 ,750  to  PhDian  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  of  which  Daniel  F.  Gib¬ 
bons,  vicepresident/news  of  Durham  Life 
Broadcasting,  Raleigh,  is  a  principal  own¬ 
er.  The  Rawleys  own  the  High  Point 
(N.C.)  Enterprise  and  Thomasville 
Times. 

The  FCC  approved  transfer  of  the 
license  for  KLAK-am  and  KPPL-fm  at 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  from  Western  Sun  Inc. 
to  Outer  Banks  Cablevision  Inc.  for  $7 
million.  The  buyer  is  affiliated  with  Mal- 
rite  Communications  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  seller  is  a  subsidiary  of  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  Co.  which  owns  ab¬ 
out  12%  voting  interest  in  Cowles  Media 
Company. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Broadcast  sales 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

The  Newhouse  family  continued  to  di¬ 
vest  their  radio  and  tv  holdings,  with  the 
sale  of  KFBB-tv  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to 
the  Dix  family  of  Ohio  for  $5.2  million  and 
disposal  of  radio  outlets  in  Syracuse  and 
Harrisburg. 

During  the  year  the  FCC  approved 
several  of  the  transfers  negotiated  in 
1981,  including  KMBC-tv  Kansas  City 
from  Metromedia  to  Hearst  Corporation 
for  $79  million,  KSDK-tv  St.  Louis  from 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  to  Multimedia 
Inc.  for  $9  million  and  stations  at  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C.,  and  Greenville,  S.C.; 
and  WJKS-tv  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  from 
Ziff-Davis  Broadcasting  Co.  to  Media 
General  for  $18  million. 

Following  are  lists  of  station  transac¬ 
tions  in  1982: 

Television  station  sales 
ARIZONA 

KVOA-tv  Tuscan.  NBC 

Donald  R.  Diamond  and  others 
to  H&C  Communications  Inc. 

( Houston  Post) 

Price:  $30  million 

ARKANSAS 

KARK-tv  Little  Rock.  NBC 

Gannett  Company 
to  David  Jones  and  others 
Price:  $25  million 

KATV-tv  Little  Rock.  ABC 

Leake  TV  Inc.  (James  C.  Leake) 
to  Allbritton  Communications 
Price:  $81  million  with  KTVL-tv  Tulsa. 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 
KSEE-tv  Fresno 

San  Joaquin  Communications  Corp. 
to  Meredith  Corporation 
Price:  $17,611,230 

KRON-tv  San  Francisco.  NBC 

Chronicle  Broadcasting  Co. 
to  Gannett  Company 
Price:  $100  million  and  KOCO-tv  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City 

KBHK-tv  San  Francisco,  Ch.  44 

Field  Enterprises 

to  United  Television  Co.  Inc. 

Price:  $23  million 


COLORADO 

KKTV-tv  Colorado  Springs.  CBS 

Capitol  of  Colorado  Corp. 

(T.M.  Hederman  Jr.) 
to  Ackerley  Inc.  (Barry  Ackerley) 
Price:  $15,500,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 
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ILLINOIS 

WFLD-tv  Chicago,  uhf 

Field  Enterprises 
to  Metromedia  Inc. 

Price:  $136  million 
Broker:  Howard  Stark 

KANSAS 

KTVH-tv  Hutchinson-Wichita.  CBS 

Cowles  Media  Co. 

(Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.) 
to  Kansas  Broadcasting  System 
(Ross  Beach  and  Robert  E.  Schmidt) 
Price:  $12  million 

MASSACHUSETTS 
KLVI-tv  Cambridge  (Boston).  Ch  56 

Field  Enterprises 
to  Gannett  Company 
Price:  $47  million 

MICHIGAN 

WOTV-tv  Grand  Rapids.  NBC 

Time  Inc. 

to  LIN  Broadcasting  Corp. 

(Donald  Pels  and  others) 

Price:  $32  million 

MINNESOTA 

KTCN-tv  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

Metromedia  Inc. 
to  Gannett  Company 
Price:  $25  million 
Broker:  Howard  Stark 

MONTANA 

KFBB-tv  Great  Falls.  ABC 

Advance  Corp.  (Newhouse  family) 
to  Wooster  Republican  Co.  (Dix  family) 
Price:  $5,200,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

KOCO-tv  Oklahoma  City.  ABC 

Gannett  Company 

to  Chronicle  Broadcasting  Co. (San  Fran¬ 
cisco) 

Price:  KRON-tv  San  Francisco 

KTLV-tv  Tulsa.  ABC 

Leake  Inc. 

to  Allbritton  Communications 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &  Co. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WCBD-tv  Charleston.  ABC 

State  Telecasting  Co.  (State-Record  Co.) 
to  Media  General  Telecommunications 
Inc. 

Price:  $8  million 


Radio  station  sales 

ARIZONA 
KARZ-am  Phoenix 

Stauffer  Communications 
to  Tom  Chauncey 
Price:  $2  million 


ALABAMA 

WAPI-am-fm  Birmingham 

Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
to  Harold  W.  Ripps,  Herbert  A.  Meisler 
and  Bernard  S.  Dittman 
Price:  $4  million 

CALIFORNIA 
KEZC-fm  Carnellan  Bay 

Tahoe  Wireless  Inc. 

(Brian  Fernee  and  others) 
to  City  News  Service  of  Los  Angeles 
(Paul  Almond  and  others) 

Price:  $625,000 

COLORADO 

KLAK-am  and  KPPL-fm  Lakewood 

Western  Sun  Inc. 

(Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Co.) 
to  Outer  Banks  Cablevision  Inc. 

(Malrite  Communications  Group, 
Cleveland) 

Price:  $7  million 

FLORIDA 
WLCO-am  Eustis 

C-S  Broadcasting  Co.  (Peter  G.  Clark  and 
others) 

to  Lake  Media  (Dalton  C.  Wright, 
Lebanon  (Mo.)  Tribune 
Price:  $255,000 

WFLA-am-fm  Tampa 

Media  General 
to  John  Blair  &  Co. 

Price:  $14  million 

ILLINOIS 

WKRS-am  Waukegan 

News-Sun  Broadcasting  Co. 

(William  Just  heirs) 
to  WKRS  Inc.  (Roger  Kaplan) 

Price:  $650,000 

INDIANA 

WBOW-am  and  WBOQ-fm  Terre  Haute 

Quincy  Newspapers  (T.A.  Oakley) 
to  Michael  S.  Rice 
Price:  $750,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

LOUISIANA 
WSLG-am  Gonzales 

Ascension  Parish  Broadcast  Co. 
to  the  Gonzales  Weekly  (Crawford  A. 
and  Arlene  E.  Bishop) 

Price:  $700,000 

MASSACHUSETTS 
WLYN-fm  Lynn 

Puritan  Broadcasting  Services  Inc. 
to  MCC  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

(Boston  Phoenix,  Stephen  Mindich). 

NEVADA 

KPTL-am  and  KKBC-fm  Carson  City 

MBC  Inc.  (Charles and  Robert  Mortimer) 
to  Woodward  Communications  (Dubu¬ 
que  Telegraph  Herald) 

Price:  $2,050,000 
Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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KOH-am  and  KNEV  Reno 
and  KBEE-am-fm  Fresno,  Calif. 

McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 
to  Price  Broadcasting  Co. 

Price:  $4,500,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK 
WSYR-am-fm  Syracuse 

Newhouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

to  The  Katz  Agency  (James  Greenwald) 

Price:  $5,100,000 

Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
WTSB-am  and  WGSS-fm  Lumberton 

Robeson  Broadcasting  Corp. 

(J.A.  Sharpe  Jr.  and  oX\\tr^,Rohesonian) 
to  Beasley  Broadcast  Group 
Price:  $980,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 
WTPA-fm  Harrisburg 

Newhouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

to  Foster  Media  Corp.  (John  H.  Foster) 

Price:  $1,250,000 

Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

KQV  Pittsburgh 

Taft  Broadcasting  Co. 

to  Calvary  Inc.  (Richard  M.  Scaife  and 

Robert  W.  Dickey) 

Price:  $2  million 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WMNB-fm  N.  Myrtle  Beach 

NMB  Broadcasting  Corp.  (Harry  D. 
Dunnagan  and  others) 
to  Ogden  Broadcasting  Corp.  (Ogden 
Newspapers) 

Price:  $1,500,000 

Broker:  Walker  Media  Management 

TENNESSEE 
WNDX-am  Knoxville 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co. 
to  Mack  Sanders 
Price:  $1,200,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

TEXAS 

KOZA-am  Odessa 

Harris  Enterprises 

to  Capital  Communications  Inc.  (William 
G.  Haynes,  Mack  L.  Morris  Jr.  and  Bob 
Russell) 

Price:  $700,000 

Broker:  George  Moore  &  Associates 

WACO-am  and  KHOO-fm  Waco 

Waco  Broadcasting  Co.  (Robert  E. 
Weather  and  others) 
to  Waco  Radio  Inc.  (Harris  Enterprises) 
Price:  $2,668,000 


VIRGINIA 

WTJZ-am  Newport  News 
and  WQRK-fm  Norfolk 

Bay  Cities  Communications 
(Aubrey  E.  Loving  Jr.  and  Martha 
Davis) 

to  Abell  Communications  (Baltimore 
Sun) 

Price:  $3  million 
Broker:  Cecil  L.  Richards 

WTON-am  Staunton 

Augusta  County  Broadcasting 
(Albert  C.  Schmick  and  others) 
to  Ogden  Broadcasting  of  Virginia 
(Ogden  Newspapers) 

Price:  $1,650,000 
Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

WASHINGTON 
KTNT-am  Tacoma 

Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

(Eric  Baker  Ward  family) 
to  Positive  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Larry  Dennis  and  Donald  Atkinson) 
Price:  $522,500 

WISCONSIN 

WFBZ-am  and  WWWH-fm  Minocqua 

Geraldine  E.  Bierbaum  and  Frederick 
Bierbaum 

to  A.H.  Lange  Trust  (Fon  du  Lac  Reporter) 


Deaths 


Hager,  92,  dies 

Lawrence  W.  Hager  Sr.,  92,  chairman 
of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Publishing  Co., 
which  owns  the  Owensboro  Inquirer- 
Messenger,  and  Owensboro  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  died  December  25. 

Marvin  E.  Ellis 

Marvin  E.  Ellis,  48,  vicepresident  of 
development  of  Calkins  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  former  publisher,  Burlington 
County  (N.J.)  Times,  died  November  18. 


Belt-tightened 
at  Ad  Bureau 

Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  has  revised  its 
$11  million  annual  budget  by  trimming 
expenses  by  $183,535  to  cover  an  antici¬ 
pated  $81,500  shortfall  in  anticipated  re¬ 
venues. 

With  the  lowered  expenses,  the  bureau 
hopes  to  end  its  fiscal  year  on  May  3 1  with 
$102,035,  which  will  go  into  a  contingen¬ 
cy  fund. 

The  amount  of  money  the  Bureau  anti¬ 
cipated  receiving  from  its  workshops,  cli¬ 
nics  and  printed  materials  was  revised 
downward  by  $126,500.  The  revenue 
anticipated  from  membership  dues  was 
revised  upward  by  $45 ,000,  leaving  a  total 
shortfall  of  $81,500. 

In  the  expense  area,  estimated  salaries 
were  revised  downward  by  $26,635;  esti¬ 
mated  office  expense  was  revised  down¬ 
ward  by  $30,000;  estimated  "project”  ex¬ 
penses  were  revised  downward  by 
$163,500;  and  other  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  were  revised  downward  by 
$13,400  for  a  total  amount  trimmed  from 
the  budget  of  $233,535. 

Deducted  from  this  was  $50,000  in  "un¬ 
anticipated  expenses,"  leaving  a  total 
trimming  in  the  expense  area  of  $183,535. 
The  unanticipated  $50,000  expenditure 
was  for  the  joint  NAB/ AN  PA  lobbying 
effort  to  combat  marriage  mail  postal  leg¬ 
islation  that  would  be  unfavorable  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  ad  bureau  and  AN  PA  have  each 
pledged  to  spend  $100,000  during  1983  to 
combat  passage  of  marriage  mail  legisla¬ 
tion. 

A  report  byJ.  Stewart  Bryan,  chairman 
of  the  bureau  membership  committee, 
stated  that  while  membership  was  up, 
dues  taken  in  by  the  bureau  declined  by 
about  $140,000  annually  (E&P,  Dec.  4). 

Bureau  executives,  including  former 
president  Jack  Kauffman,  have  since 
been  visiting  those  newspapers  that  res¬ 
igned  and  have  convinced  many  to  con¬ 
tinue  membership.  Based  on  this  success, 
the  bureau  revised  its  anticipated  re¬ 
venues  from  dues  figure  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  upward  by  $45,000. 
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Siege 

(Continued  from  page  6} 

Except  for  a  post-midnight  pool  briefing  early  the  next 
morning,  Komarow  has  refused  all  of  the  numerous  media 
requests  for  interviews,  including  guest  appearances  on  ABC 
News’  “Nightline”  and  NBC’s  “Today  Show.”  The  young 
reporter  said  he  has  no  plans  to  change  his  policy,  with  the 
exception  of  this  article.  In  the  interview,  Komarow  detailed 
much  of  the  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  involving  him¬ 
self,  police,  protestor  Mayer  and  AP. 

Komarow  invented  his  own  subterfuge  on  the  fourth  of  his 
five  trips  to  meet  with  Mayer,  after  police  had  asked  him  to  get 
a  closer  look  at  the  remote  control  device  the  protestor  was 
holding.  Komarow  had  been  kept  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
conversations.  “He  had  been  deriding  me  for  not  being  able  to 
get  some  material  from  police  outlining  his  demands,” 
Komarow  said.  The  reporter  brought  some  of  Mayer’s  litera¬ 
ture  for  him  to  authenticate  and  “used  the  ruse  to  get  him 
closer  to  me,  so  I  could  get  a  good  look  at  the  device.”  Based 
on  Komarow’s  report  and  long-range  photos,  police  experts 
concluded  it  could  explode  the  supposed  dynamite. 

Before  he  began  servicing  as  liaison,  Komarow  and  his 
alternate,  a  Time  magazine  reporter  whose  wife  was  out  of  the 
country,  “were  interviewed  individually  by  police  nego¬ 
tiators  and  psychologist  types.  They  asked  if  we  had  any 
strong  feelings  about  nuclear  arms,”  explained  Komarow.  “I 
told  them  I  was  generally  a  mellow  type  of  guy.  1  told  them  1 
‘get  up’  for  a  story.  1  guess  they  wanted  to  make  sure  we  were 
reasonable  people.” 

“I  was  coached”  by  police,  the  reporter  noted.  “They  said, 
‘Steve,  you’re  not  going  to  be  a  negotiator.’  They  said,  ‘Be  a 
reporter:  go  up  there,  talk  to  him,  ask  him  questions,  see  what 
he  wants,  don’t  promise  him  anything.’  They  told  me  to  be 
honest  with  him.” 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Komarow  occupied  Mayer  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  him,  while  a  park  police  detective  dressed  as  a  park 
ranger  led  a  group  of  unwitting  hostages  out  of  the  monument. 

Police  asked  Komarow  to  ask  the  protestor  if  he  needed 
food  or  a  telephone.  He  was  advised  on  using  certain  techni¬ 
ques  to  gain  a  rapport  with  Mayer,  such  as  flattering  him.  “1 
told  him  it  took  a  lot  of  guts.  I  tried  to  ask  him  about  himself,” 
Komarow  said.  “He  told  me  that  he  wasn’t  the  issue.” 
Komarow  asked  the  protestor  if  he  would  like  to  talk  to  a 
politician  about  the  nuclear  issue.  “He  said  all  politicians 
were  ‘genocidal’.” 

“Wasn’t  an  easy  interview,”  Komarow  said.  “I  neverfelt  I 
gained  a  real  rapport  with  him.”  The  66  year-old  protestor 
“seemed  smart,  rational,  with  a  good  vocabulary,”  Komar¬ 
ow  said.  “He  was  obsessed  with  this  one  thing.”  The  AP 
newsman  added,  “the  only  threat  he  made  was  if  the  police 
rushed  him,  they’d  have  a  pile  of  rock.”  However,  Komarow 
said  police  and  FBI  realized  Mayer  could  not  topple  the 
structure,  whose  walls  are  15  feet  thick,  even  if  he  had  the 
dynamite. 

“Early  on,  I  got  a  note  from  my  office  saying  they  approved 
of  my  role,”  Komarow  revealed.  Police  gave  Komarow  a 
note  from  an  AP  editor  saying  the  bureau  approved  of  his  role 
and  to  call  them  before  dealing  with  the  pool.  Komarow  also 
spoke  with  AP  executive  editor  Louis  Boccardi  in  New  York 
during  the  crisis.  Boccardi  told  him  that  if  he  was  to  later 
appear  on  any  talk  shows,  he  was  “pretty  well  commited”  to 
granting  all  AP  subscribers  requests  for  interviews.  Newsman 
Komarow  started  working  for  AP  four  years  ago,  while 
attending  George  Washington  University  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Although  AP  assistant  Washington  bureau  chief  Reid  Mil¬ 
ler  later  praised  Komarow  for  handling  himself  “with  a  great 
deal  of  courage”  and  professionalism,  he  said,  “1  think  1 
would  have  told  Steve  not  to  do  it”.  AP  has  no  official 
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guidelines  for  hostage  situations.  Miller  said.  “In  a  situation 
like  this,  a  reporter  should  call  in  for  guidance.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  situation,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  and  a  reporter  has  to 
act  on  his  best  instincts.” 

“I’m  troubled  in  a  quite  general,  philosophical  sense  about 
newsmen  becoming  participants  in  news  events,”  Miller  said, 
but,  he  added,  “once  he  was  in,  there  was  no  withdrawing 
him.” 

Komarow  first  filed  at  around  three  p.m.  and  called  in 
stories  from  the  police  command  center  several  times  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  reporter  filed  direct  quotes, 
which  the  desk  sent  out  in  story  form.  “When  I  called  in,” 
Komarow  noted,  “(police)  dsked  me  not  to  call  him  a  crack¬ 
pot  or  anything  that  would  get  him  mad.  I  didn’t  mention  there 
were  snipers  trained  on  him.” 

“I  really  think  if  I  had  insisted  (with  police),  I  could  have 
gone  out  and  briefed  the  pool,”  Komarow  said.  “However, 
-^iisere  was  an  awful  lot  of  pressure  on  me  and  1  didn’t  want  to 
face  the  pool  during  a  critical  juncture.” 

While  Komarow’s  story  went  out  to  almost  all  the  news 
organizations  represented  by  the  more  than  60  reporters  at  the 
hostage  scene,  it  became  a  source  of  concern  among  members 
of  the  press  that  evening.  Police  spokesmen  were  frequently 
asked  about  Komarow’s  stories  during  the  night.  “Is  Steve 
still  filing  to  his  desk?  Why  isn’t  he  speaking  to  us?”  one 
reporter  demanded .  “  We  need  to  speak  with  Steve ,’  ’  another 
pleaded. 

At  one  point,  when  there  was  a  belief  among  police  and  the 
press  that  Mayer  had  an  accomplice,  a  police  spokesman 
answered  a  question  by  saying,  “I  talked  to  Steve  myself  and 
Steve  could  not  confirm  there  is  a  second  person.”  Once,  a 
flock  of  reporters  were  mistakenly  told  by  a  park  service 
spokesman  that  Komarow  “has  been  cut-off’  from  filing 
additional  stories. 

“I  don’t  know  why  a  reporter-negotiator  couldn’t  come  out 
and  brief  the  rest  of  the  pool,”  UPl’s  Washington  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Grant  Dillman  later  complained .  “  I  was  upset  that  we  did 
not  have  equal  access  to  the  material  the  reporter  was  able  to 
obtain  in  a  privileged  situation.”  Dillman  added,  “I  think  in 
these  particular  situations  there  should  be  some  ground  rules 
so  the  reporter  in  question  doesn’t  derive  benefits.  A  reporter 
should  be  required  to  act  as  a  pool  reporter  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.” 

The  competing  wire  service  chief  said  AP  took  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  provide  UPI  with  Komarow’s  story. 
“They  were  not  forthcoming,”  Dillman  said.  “I’m  not  saying 
we  might  not  have  filed  first”  if  the  situation  was  reversed, 
Dillman  said.  “I  would  have  made  anything  we  got  available 
as  soon  as  possible.”  AP  assistant  bureau  chief  Miller  said  the 
delay  was  necessary,  while  the  organization  determined 
Komarow’s  status  as  pool  reporter  or  liaison. 

The  story  Komarow  filed  in  mid-afternoon  did  not  move  on 
the  UPI  wire  until  7:09  p.m.,  when  Washington  editors  sent 
out  the  rival  reporter’s  observations.  Komarow  briefed  repor¬ 
ters  after  one  o’clock  the  next  morning.  It  occured  before  he 
sat  down  at  a  terminal  to  write  a  wrap-up,  Komarow  said. 

UPI’s  Dillman  commented,  “For  the  future,  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  perhaps  the  news  community 
and  police  get  together  and  put  out  some  guidelines  for  hos¬ 
tage  situations,  where  the  media  is  increasingly  involved  in 
negotiation.” 

Reporters  Committee  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  director 
Jack  Landau  observed,  “Being  a  reporter  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  giving  up  being  a  citizen.”  Komarow’s  action  as  a 
negotiator,  he  said,  “was  perfectly  legal.  He  furthered  the 
interests  of  the  First  Amendment  and  he  may  have  saved  a  lot 
of  lives  in  the  process.” 

“In  the  most  perfect  of  worlds,”  stated  Landau,  “it  would 
be  better  not  to  involve  a  reporter,  but  this  is  who  we  happen 
to  get.” 
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Double  digit  groups 


Twenty-six  groups  owned  10  or  more 
daily  newspapers  in  1982.  This  list  slipped 
from  27  in  1981  due  partly  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions.  In  1977  there  were  22  groups  in  this 
category  and  in  1971  there  were  19. 


Startup  of  USA  Today  and  purchase  of 
three  dailies  in  Mississippi  kept  Gannett 


Weekday 

Sunday 

Gannett 

89 

57 

Thomson 

81 

34 

Donrey 

43 

36 

Knight-Ridder 

31 

22 

Freedom 

31 

18 

Newhouse 

27 

21 

Harte-Hanks 

27 

20 

Walls 

26 

2 

Park 

23 

1 

Dow  Jones 

22 

7 

Ingersoll 

21 

5 

New  York  Times 

21 

8 

Scripps  League 

21 

2 

Thomson  settles 
monopoly  suit 

An  out-of-court  settlement  was 
reached  in  the  antitrust  and  monopoly 
suit  brought  by  Tribune  Corporation, 
Inc.,  of  Adrian.,  Mich.,  against  Thomson 
Newspapers,  owners  of  the  Adrian  Daily 
Telegram. 

Tribune  Corp.  operated  the  Lenawee 
Tribune  and  the  Advertiser  from  1968  to 
1974  when  it  went  out  of  business.  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  corporation  are  Grace  Kale- 
do,  Charles  Kaledo  and  Richard  Egli. 

The  settlement  was  reached  just  prior 
to  argument  of  the  case  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir¬ 
cuit,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Still  pending  in  that  court  is  a  related 
case  against  Consolidated  Newsprint, 
Inc.,  and  Abitibi  Corporation,  based  on 
their  alleged  refusal  to  sell  newsprint 
and  eliminate  competition. 

The  amount  of  the  cash  settlement  paid 
by  Thomson  to  the  Tribune  Corp.  prin¬ 
cipals  was  not  disclosed. 

The  Tribune,  which  started  as  a  week¬ 
ly,  went  bi-weekly  and  then  daily  during 
the  ITU-Guild  strike  against  the  Thom¬ 
son  daily.  At  the  time,  the  Tribune  was 
one  of  3  dailies  in  Adrian. 

About  10  days  after  going  daily  in 
November,  1973  (13  months  after  the 
Telegram  strike  began),  Grace  Kaledo 
said  the  Tribune’s  local  job  printer  re¬ 
ceived  a  phone  call  from  a  representative 
of  Consolidated  Newsprint,  the  printer’s 
only  newsprint  supplier.  The  caller  told 
the  printer  that  he  would  be  put  out  of 
business  if  he  continued  to  print  the  pap¬ 
er,  Kaledo  said.  As  a  result,  the  Tribune 
was  forced  to  retain  a  new  printer  in 
Medina.  Ohio,  about  180  miles  away, 
who  had  several  paper  suppliers,  she  said. 


at  the  head  of  the  groups  with  89  units  (57 
Sunday  editions),  while  Thomson  USA 
climbed  to  81  (34  Sunday  editions). 

The  number  of  papers  owned  by  Gan¬ 
nett  has  doubled  since  1971.  Thomson 
went  up  from  43  in  1971  to  59  in  1977  and 
64  in  1979. 

The  lineup  of  groups  in  the  double  digit 


class  follows: 

Lee 

19 

11 

Stauffer 

18 

3 

Cox 

17 

11 

Pioneer 

17 

6 

Worrell 

16 

8 

Scripps-Howard 

16 

6 

Howard 

15 

7 

Ogden 

15 

3 

Hearst 

14 

8 

W.E.  Morris 

13 

8 

Multimedia 

13 

7 

Landmark 

12 

3 

Copley 

10 

7 

Want  ads  rise 

For  the  second  straight  month,  an  in¬ 
dex  measuring  newspaper  want  ad  linage 
rose  in  November,  The  Conference 
Board  reported.  The  Help  Wanted 
Advertising  Index  rose  2  points  to  78  last 
month  after  climbing  3  points  in  October. 


Ad  circ 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


have  compounded  annually  for  the  past 
ten  years.” 

Back  in  the  suburbs,  Jim  Elsener,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Suburban  Newspap¬ 
ers  of  America,  said  1982  suburban  cir¬ 
culation  was  “probably  down  about  2% 
or  3%,  primarily  because  of  many  sub¬ 
urban  papers’  moves  to  cut  back  on  un¬ 
profitable  circulation.”  Elsener  said  the 
cuts  might  have  been  as  high  as  10%  if  the 
price  of  newsprint  had  not  continued  to 
decline  during  1982. 

In  addition  to  tabulating  circulation  fi¬ 
gures,  ABC  also  disclosed  in  November 
that  it  would  begin  auditing  cable  televi¬ 
sion  audiences.  And  following  an  impas¬ 
sioned  debate  at  its  annual  meeting  that 
same  month,  the  ABC  board  of  directors 
agreed  to  consider  a  rule  change  to  count 
bulk  sales  as  paid  circulation. 

TMC  programs  continued  to  prolifer¬ 
ate  at  daily  papers  in  1982  as  more  circula¬ 
tors  were  able  to  computerize  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  their  subscribers  and  non¬ 
subscribers  lists.  ICMA  announced  that  it 
was  conducting  a  study  to  determine  how 
many  of  its  members  actually  have  TMC 
programs  and  what  kind.  An  IN  AME  sur¬ 
vey  in  June  of  some  1 ,000  dailies  showed 
that  15%  of  their  respondents  had  TMC. 
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Syndicates  By  Lenora  Williamson 

Syndicate  stars  made  1982  headlines 


Measuring  the  print  and  television 
attention  to  news  of  syndicate  celebrities, 
Ann  Landers  just  about  matched  Garry 
Trudeau  and  “Doonesbury”  in  1982 
space  and  headlines. 

Garry  Trudeau  made  general  news 
pages  in  September  when  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  announced  the  comic 
strip  was  “taking  a  breather”  from  dead¬ 
lines  beginning  with  the  New  Year. 

Ann  Landers  got  a  lot  of  flack  for  re¬ 
cycling  some  advice  questions  with  up¬ 
dated  answers — and  Heloise  came  right 
along  and  suggested  there  are  some  on¬ 
going,  ever-needed  answers  in  the  house¬ 
hold  hint  syndication  business — all  to  the 
effect  that  a  good  hint  bears  repeating. 
“Dear  Abby”  and  her  advice  column  got 
a  little  flack  right  after  her  twin  sister  for  a 
bit  of  recycling — but  the  twins  were 
generally  still  adored  by  readers  despite 
the  criticism  of  their  peers. 

Trudeau  speculation  continues  with 
column  items  and  journalist  gossip  pre¬ 
dicting  he  won’t  come  back  to  “Doones¬ 
bury”  but  the  less  flamboyant  comment 
suggests  a  wait-and-see  view. 

In  a  comic  strip  flap,  a  reader  spotted  a 
resemblance  to  a  “Blondie”  comic  strip 
of  1963  and  that  of  June  13  strip  by  Dean 
Young,  who  has  done  the  strip  since  his 
father  Chic  Young  died.  Dean  Young 
answered,  “All  our  stuff  is  original.  If  we 
were  not  constantly  updating  our  humor, 
we  would  have  been  gone  a  long  time 
ago.” 

Considering  the  introduction  of  new 
comics  and  panels  by  the  various  major 
syndicates,  more  than  20  new  features 
will  have  been  introduced  as  of  this 
weekend,  with  the  majority  of  them  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  roundup  for  1981, 
when  new  columns  introductions  beat  out 
comics  two  to  one,  the  comics  resurgence 
is  interesting  but  not  attributable  to  a  rush 
to  fill  the  “Doonesbury”  space,  since 
new  comics  take  a  long  time  in  getting  to 
the  newspaper  page  (and  his  decision  was 
announced  in  September)  and  variety  of 
the  new  offerings  doesn’t  bear  much  re¬ 
semblance  to  Garry  Trudeau’s  strip. 

Anniversaries  of  the  veteran  comic 
strips  were  observed  this  year  with  an 
85th  for  the  “Katzenjammer  Kids,”  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  as  the  longest-running  comic  to 
date. 

“Mutt  &  Jeff’  came  next  marking  a 
75th  year,  and  “Steve  Canyon,”  a  35th 
anniversary  and  “Judge  Parker,”  a  30th 
year. 

Down  Philadelphia  way,  three  Calkins 
Newspapers  asked  the  Bucks  County 
Court  to  issue  an  injunction  permitting 
them  to  run  “Peanuts”  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  exclu¬ 


sivity  battle  was  occasioned  after  the  In¬ 
quirer  acquired  “Peanuts”  following 
death  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
January  29.  The  Inquirer  absorbed  top- 
rated  and  majority  of  the  Bulletin’s  staple 
comics  and  panels. 

On  into  the  year,  Calkins  Newspapers 
won  the  right  to  continue  publishing  the 
Charles  Schulz  strip  pending  further 
hearing  on  the  issue  of  oral/written  con¬ 
tracts  and  exclusivity.  The  matter  seems 
to  have  subsided. 

An  industry-wide  project  to  re-attract 
young  readers  to  Sunday  comics  and 
broaden  readership  among  all  age  levels 
was  launched  in  mid-year  as  2 1  st  Century 
Comics. 

New  print  columns  ran  the  gamut  from 
political  commentary,  to  celebrity  inter¬ 
views,  gossip,  medicine,  kids  in  sports, 
the  handicapped,  career  and  manage¬ 
ment,  changing  roles  of  men  and  women, 
personality  self  evaluation,  cookery — 
and  one  of  the  latest  additions,  advice  on 
adding  “romance”  to  daily  living. 

New  columns  and  features  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance  arena  were  slightly  few¬ 
er  than  the  year  before — a  surprise  con¬ 
sidering  the  economy  and  job  market. 
The  titles  included  such  features  as 
“Smart  Shopping,”  “How  to  Make  Ex¬ 


tra  Money”  (a  transfer  to  major  syndica¬ 
tion  from  self-syndication);  “Money 
Fund  Table,”  “Bondy  on  Money,”  and 
Robert  Metz’  former  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  switching  to  a  business  and 
finance  column  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

More  television,  stage  and  animation 
versions  of  newspaper  comics  characters 
are  in  the  offing,  and  paperback  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  comics  flourish.  Some  rumb¬ 
lings  are  heard  occasionally  about  prolif¬ 
eration  of  licensing  the  characters  for 
endless  variety  of  products  and  clothing 
items  but  the  syndicates  and  cartoonists 
do  not  complain  about  the  financial  re¬ 
wards. 

Several  personal  computer  and  video 
entertainment  features  were  added  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  United  Press  International 
added  a  column  on  computers  as  part  of 
the  lifestyle  package  for  distribution  once 
a  month.  In  contrast.  Time  magazine 
went  all  the  way  in  the  computer  revolu¬ 
tion  for  its  Man  of  the  Year.  Book 
serializations  generally  went  on  at  the 
same  steady  pace. 

One  midwest  newspaper,  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  started  a 
syndicate  to  give  its  own  columnist  wider 
distribution  and  a  little  extra  income. 

A  new  Spanish-language  syndication 
was  established  by  the  Miami  Herald  and 
ALA  (Agencia  Latinoamericana)  to  pro¬ 
vide  newspapers  in  Latin  America  and 
Spain  with  Herald  news  reports  and  fea¬ 
tures. 


‘You  don't  have  to  be  young  to  laugh’ 


Bob  August,  former  associate  editor  of 
the  defunct  Cleveland  Press  and  current¬ 
ly  sports  editor  and  columnist  for  the 
Lake  County  News-Herald,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  views  passing  the  ago  of  60  with  a 
sense  of  humor. 

He  has  put  that  viewpoint  to  good  stead 
with  a  new  syndicated  column,  “The 
Other  Side  of  60.” 

August’s  feature  is  the  newest  column 
from  Universal  Press  Syndicate  and  will 
be  twice-weekly. 

August,  61,  joined  the  Press  in  1946  and 
worked  in  makeup,  copy  editing  and 
reporting  before  jumping  to  the  sports 
department  in  1951.  He  became  sports 
editor  in  1958  amd  sports  editor-sports 
columnist  in  1964. 

By  1979,  August  was  the  general  news 
columnist  and  in  addition  was  named 
assistant  to  the  editor  in  1980  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  the  next  year. 

August’s  theory  on  enjoying  his  post- 
60  years  is:  “You  don’t  have  to  be  young 
or  graceful  to  laugh.  I’ve  found  the  post- 
60  crowd  to  have  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
Our  life  may  not  be  perfect,  but  we  can 
still  chuckle  about  it.” 

Besides  writing  for  the  News-Herald  in 
the  Cleveland  suburbs,  he  does  a  sports 
column  for  four  affiliated  newspapers. 

The  charter  clients  for  the  column 


stretch  from  coast  to  coast,  including: 
Miami  Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Baltimore  News- 
American,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Tuc¬ 
son  Arizona  Star,  Sacramento  Bee,  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune,  Charlotte  News,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentine-Star,  and  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  in  Canada. 

When  the  Press  closed  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  August  had  a  wall-to-wall  display  of 
writing  awards.  He  has  won  four  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  first  place  awards, 
the  1980  and  1981  Cleveland  Press  Club- 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  best  column  award,  and 
the  1981  SDXdistingished  service  award. 
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makers”  stay  at  hotels  and  fly  on  airlines 
and  that  newspapers  distributed  in  bulk  at 
these  locations  will  reach  this  prime  audi¬ 
ence.  They  contend  it  will  be  good  for 
advertisers  to  reach  this  audience  which 
might  not  normally  take  the  time  to  read  a 
newspaper  at  those  locations. 

ITU-Guild  merger 

The  on  again,  off  again  move  to  merge  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union  is  on  again, 
although  two  top  ITU  officers  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  the  merger.  Both 
unions  have  lost  members  over  the  last 
several  years.  The  Guild  has  lost  about 
1 ,400  members  during  the  past  two  years 
due  to  newspaper  closings,  while  ITU 
membership  has  declined  by  49%  since 
1967  as  a  result  of  metro  failures  and  com¬ 
puterization. 

Seattle  JOA 

After  spending  most  of  1982  going 
through  the  procedure  of  merging  under 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  Seat¬ 
tle’s  two  metro  dailies  were  denied  their 
bid  to  merge  by  a  Federal  judge. 

An  administrative  law  judge  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  had  approved  the 
merger  of  the  competing  newspapers,  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  owned  by 
Hearst  Corp.,  and  the  Seattle  Times,  pri¬ 
vately  owned. 

Judge  Barbara  Rothstein  barred  the 
merger,  however,  pointing  to  evidence 
that  the  “failing  newspaper,”  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  might  have  interested 
buyers.  Under  the  act,  the  newspapers 
could  merge  only  if  a  buyer  cannot  be 
found.  Judge  Rothstein  also  pointed  out 
that  the  antitrust  division  had  recom¬ 
mended  denial  of  the  merger. 

Hung  jury 

A  6-woman  jury  ended  their  deliberations 
in  a  deadlock  in  the  City  of  Honolulu’s 
antitrust  challenge  to  the  20-year  old  joint 
operating  agreement  between  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

The  two  newspapers  reportedly  spent 
about  $2  million  on  the  case  and  the  city 
spent  another  $500,000  on  the  suit  that 
was  filed  in  March,  1979,  under  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  former  Mayor  Frank  Fasi. 

High  court 

In  May,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  three  key  newspaper  cases. 

The  high  court  denied  a  hearing  to  a 
Washington  state  newspaper  whose  report¬ 
ers  were  shut  out  of  a  pretrial  hearing  in  a 
murder  case  because  they  would  not  sign  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  “voluntary”  press- 
bar  guidelines  in  covering  the  proceedings. 

In  two  other  cases  in  which  newspapers 
were  denied  hearings  the  same  day,  the 
high  court  left  intact  a  federal  judge’s  order 
ejecting  a  Sacramento  Bee  reporter  from  a 
pretrial  hearing  in  a  narcotics  case,  while 
allowing  the  general  public  to  remain.  The 
court  also  refused  to  review  a  lower  court 
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order  that  the  Louisvillle  Courier-Journal 
and  two  of  its  reporters  would  have  to  stand 
trial  in  a  libel  and  invasion  of  privacy  case 
brought  by  a  local  lawyer. 

AT&T  decree 

In  a  ruling  seen  as  a  victory  for  newspaper 
publishers.  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene  of 
Federal  District  Court,  Washington, 
D.C.,  stated  he  wants  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  prohibited  from 
entering  the  electronic  publishing  field  for 
at  least  seven  years. 

Judge  Greene  ruled  on  August  1 1  that 
the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  eight  year-old  antitrust  suit 
against  AT&T  was  “in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

ANPA  spearheaded  an  intensive  lob¬ 
bying  effort  in  Congress  to  have  the  di¬ 
versity  principle  included  in  the  proposed 
rewrite  of  the  Federal  Communications 
law. 

The  lobbying  effort  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Rep.  Timothy  Wirth  (D-Colo.), 
chairman  of  the  telecommunications  sub¬ 
committee,  wrote  the  diversity  principle 
into  his  bill:  H.R.  5158.  However,  on  July 
20,  Wirth  decided  to  abandon  his  efforts 
to  have  a  new  telecommunications  bill 
passed  this  year  and  cited  “the  campaign 
of  fear  and  distortion  that  AT&T  has 
waged  to  fight  this  bill”  as  his  reason. 

Judge  Greene’s  restriction  on  AT&T’s 
entry  into  the  electronic  publishing  field 
accepted  the  diversity  principle  sought  by 
ANPA. 

Also  during  the  year,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rejected  a  provisionally 
accepted  consent  agreement  in  settling 
charges  that  the  Times  Mirror  Company 
discriminated  in  price  among  competing 
retailers  who  purchase  run-of-the-paper 
and  suburban  section  advertising  space. 

The  FTC  dismissed  the  charges  and 
closed  the  case  based  on  staff  recom¬ 
mendations  and  public  comment. 

Tie  agreement  had  settled  charges  made 
in  an  August  1977  complaint  alleging 
Times  Mirror’s  discount  advertising  rate 
structure  allowed  large  advertisers  to  pay 
substantially  lower  rates  than  their  com¬ 
petitors  whose  advertising  volume  is 
smaller.  The  Commission  provisionally 
accepted  the  agreement  on  September  25, 


1981. 

The  rejected  agreement  would  have 
allowed  Times  Mirror  to  continue  using  a 
volume  discount  pricing  structure  for 
most  retail  advertising  as  long  as  the 
structure  reflected  the  actual  differences 
in  cost  associated  with  dealing  with 
different  purchasers. 

Public  comment  overwhelmingly  en¬ 
couraged  the  Commission  to  reject  the 
agreement.  Print  and  broadcast  media, 
retailers,  trade  associations  and 
academics  all  suggested  the  FTC  policy 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
would:  injure  newspapers  in  their  com¬ 
petition  with  other  advertising  media; 
have  little  beneficial  effect  on  smaller 
advertisers;  and  involve  the  FTC  in  a 
long-term  complex  price-regulating 
activity. 

Electronic  newspapers 
While  more  and  more  newspapers  began 
experimenting  in  videotex  journalism 
during  1982,  an  Associated  Press  report 
issued  in  the  fall  stated  that  the  market 
isn’t  there  yet  for  a  profitable  electronic 
newspaper. 

Fairness  doctrine 

One  issue  ANPA  is  expected  to  take  a 
position  on  in  the  coming  year  is  the  fair¬ 
ness  doctrine.  ANPA  board  member 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times  went  on  record  late  this  year  call¬ 
ing  for  an  end  to  the  fairness  doctrine 
under  which  television  and  radio  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  equal  time  to  various  parti¬ 
cipants  in  a  political  campaign. 

Sulzberger  pointed  out  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  newspaper  publishing  and 
broadcasting  has  narrowed  as  newspa¬ 
pers  more  and  more  have  gotten  into 
cable  tv. 

“It’s  time  for  print  publishers  to  join 
with  their  electronic  brethren  to  close  this 
First  Amendment  gap,”  he  said. 

Earl  S.  Dicks  killed 

Earl  S.  Dicks,  publisher.  Defiance  (Oh.) 
Crescent-News  and  a  director  of  the  Dick’s 
Newspaper  group,  was  killed  December  15 
when  the  single-engine  plane  in  which  he 
was  riding  crashed  while  approaching  De¬ 
fiance  airport. 


Quality  control 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


sistency  and  aided  pressmen  in  meeting  a 
standard  in  a  way  that  the  old  method  of 
relying  on  human  judgment  could  not,” 
stated  Crandall.  “We  decided  that  plac¬ 
ing  densitometers  in  the  pressroom  might 
be  the  way  to  stabilize  pressroom  vari¬ 
ables  and  we  felt  that  the  sooner  we  sta¬ 
bilized  the  pressroom,  the  sooner  we 
could  set  up  standards  for  pre-press.” 

Four  X-Rite  observers  were  purchased 
to  measure  black  ink  and  soon  four  X- 
Rite  color  densitometers  were  added, 
providing  one  black  and  one  color  de¬ 
nsitometer  in  each  press  control  room  at  a 
total  investment  of  $7,960. 

Color  standards  were  set  up  by  using  a 
color  densitometer  to  read  each  color  in 
the  ad  litho  book.  The  ad  litho  inks  were 
numbered  and  posted  on  charts  along 
with  the  correct  filter  and  density. 

The  installation  of  densitometry  in  the 
pressroom  both  improved  quality  and 
saved  money.  By  controlling  ink  density 
levels,  a  more  consistent  appearance  was 
achieved,  press  to  press,  day  to  day.  Rub- 
off  was  reduced  by  laying  down  the  mini¬ 
mum  ink  film  to  achieve  the  desired  de¬ 
nsity.  Ink  consumption  was  also  reduced. 

Three  months  after  installing  press¬ 
room  densitometers,  ink  consumption 
had  been  reduced  by  three  pounds,  an 
$1 1 ,000  saving.  This  could  be  tracked  be¬ 
cause  the  Sentinel  ink  tanks  are  mounted 
on  a  load  cell.  The  weight  of  the  ink  re¬ 
maining  in  the  tank  each  week  was  com¬ 
pared  to  newsprint  consumption  to  deter¬ 
mine  pounds  per  ton. 


Shared  savings 

“A  second  goal  established  by  Sentinel 
management  at  the  outset  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset  was  to  operate  efficiently  by 
controlling  newsprint  waste.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  a  program  called  ‘Stop  Waste 
at  the  Sentinel'  (SWATS)  was  devised,” 
said  Carroll.  “In  essence,  the  SWATS 
program  represents  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  employees  in 
the  press  and  production  services  depart¬ 
ments.  It  returns  one-third  of  the  savings 
in  cash  incentives  to  the  employees  for 
reducing  total  newsprint  waste  and  also 
has  incentives  for  improving  newsprint 
runability.” 

The  objective  was  to  reduce  newsprint 
waste  from  a  budgeted  5.32%  to  4.3%. 
This  called  for  a  one  percent  improve¬ 
ment  for  a  six-month  period  ending  in 
January,  1983,  and  an  estimated  savings 
of  $105,000.  Employees  were  highly  en¬ 
thusiastic  and,  in  the  first  three  months, 
exceeded  their  projected  goals  by  about 
20%,  saving  nearly  $60,000. 

“To  determine  the  amount  of  waste 
newsprint,  we  track  each  crew’s  perform¬ 
ance  by  press  run,  using  an  Apple  compu¬ 
ter,  then  consolidate  that  with  the  news¬ 
print  inventory  and  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.  A  totalizer  gave  us  an  accurate 
count  on  the  number  of  copies  run,”  said 
Carroll.  “We  multiplied  the  number  of 
copies  by  the  number  of  pages  per  copy 
then  divided  by  the  number  of  pages  in  a 
pound  of  newsprint.” 

In  press,  the  goal  was  set  at  3.2%  as 
compared  to  the  budgeted  base  waste 
percentage  of  3.92.  Cash  incentives  could 
be  earned  two  ways  .  .  .  through  indi¬ 
vidual  crew  performance  and  overall 
teamwork. 


BY  THE  SIXTH  MONTH  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel's  SWATS  program,  newsprint  waste 
hod  dropped  from  on  overage  of  6.87%,  established  during  the  first  six  months  of  new 
press  start-up,  to  3.57%  by  the  end  of  November,  for  a  total  savings  of  $88,483. 
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The  one-third  incentive  is  split  three 
ways.  First,  for  individual  press  operat¬ 
ing  crews  running  under  3.92%  on  each 
run,  13%  of  the  total  dollars  saved  is 
banked,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  six 
month  program.  If  a  crew  should  have  a 
bad  run,  they  lose  money  already  earned. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  nine  press 
operating  crews,  there  are  support  peo¬ 
ple — supervisors,  plate  and  ink  room 
people  and  press  attendants — who  contri¬ 
bute  to  good  runs  even  though  they  don’t 
handle  newsprint  directly.  This  support 
group  earns  7.3%  of  the  total  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  only  if  the  overall  goal  of  3.2%  is 
achieved  for  the  entire  six  months. 

And  third,  if  the  goal  is  achieved,  the 
nine  operating  crews  receive  another  1 3% 
in  bonus  money  to  be  shared  equally 
among  63  operators. 

In  the  newsprint  handling  area,  one- 
third  of  the  savings  achieved  by  reducing 
handling  and  transient  waste  below  .54% 
is  paid. 

What  this  means  to  employees  is  more 
than  $35,000  in  cash  if  waste  is  reduced  to 
3.2%  and  the  company  saves  more  than 
$70,000  in  newsprint  expense. 

Web  breaks 

A  web  break  contest  was  also  im¬ 
plemented  in  conjunction  with  the 
SWATS  program.  As  a  base,  each  crew’s 
performance  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  was  used.  The  crew  that 
showed  the  most  improvement  over  the 
base  in  the  first  three  months  won  a  trip  to 
a  newsprint  mill  by  private  jet.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  their  base  was  updated  and 
the  program  continued.  Plans  are  to 
award  the  crew  with  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  through  January  a  deep  sea  fishing 
trip.  The  improvement  shown  in  the  first 
three  months  was  56%. 

Using  an  average  of  10  minutes  lost 
time  for  each  break  and  125  48-page  pap¬ 
ers  as  waste,  it  was  computed  that  the 
cost  of  each  web  break  was  $27.03.  The 
cash  savings  show  up  as  newsprint  sav¬ 
ings,  but  press  time  saved,  which  can  be 
allotted  to  maintenance,  is  an  added  be¬ 
nefit. 

“While  pressmen  often  feel  you  can’t 
attain  high  quality  printing  and  cost  sav¬ 
ings  in  newsprint  and  ink  at  the  same 
time,  we  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  both  at  once,”  said  Carroll.  “There’s 
no  question  that,  in  the  case  of  ink,  quali¬ 
ty  was  improved  and  money  saved 
through  the  use  of  densitometry  which 
helped  us  standardize  our  pressroom  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“If  we  continue  at  our  present  level  of 
saving,  annual  ink  expense  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  more  than  $71,000  and  we  will 
save  another  $240,000  in  newsprint  waste 
reduction  while  still  improving  quality,” 
Carroll  concluded. 

“There  used  to  be  an  old  adage  that 
quality  costs.  At  the  Sentinel,  we  think 
quality  pays,”  added  Crandall. 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BUSINESS 

HUMOR 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  business  or  money, 
pages.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self-! 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday.  St  Petersburg, 
Times,  Tulsa  Tribune.  Houston  Chronicle  andl 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  Mark' 
Stevens.  PO  Box  487.  Chappaqua  NY  10514.: 

FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer,  St  George 

ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 

MONEY 

■MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY’’-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

CARTOONS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church| 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re-i 
views,  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons,! 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor: 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  New-, 
nan  GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  secfion  or  entertainment  pages 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court.  Middletown 

NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

GENERAL 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  seriousi 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal.  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News.  60 
other  papers.  Several  national  awards;  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Edith 
Lank.  240  Hemingway.  Rochester  NY  14620. 
(716)  271-6230. 

OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures,  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett.  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501.  (816)  279-9315. 

THE  HOUSEHUSBAND;  Everyone  enjoys 
Hardwick's  literate,  humorous  report  on  a 
parental  role-switch.  DBI,  17700  Western 
69e,  Garoena  CA  90248. 

TAXES 

FARM  TAXES,  weekly  7-year  old  column  car¬ 
ried  by  45 papers.  Informative  and  under¬ 
standable.  Samples  and  prices:  Cricket,  Box 
527,  Ardmore  PA  19003. 

HEALTH 

“Senior  Clinic."  Weekly  Column.  Specialist 
treats  Elderly.  Samples.  HFM  Enterprises,  Box 
307.  Edmonton.  Alberta.  Canada.  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  973-2361. 

Circulate  Your  Jobs.  Services.  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan- 
ni.ng,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depreciation,  in¬ 
surance.  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi- 
b'efees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel,  Robert 
N.  Bolitho.  PO  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 

1511  K  St.  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  tor  estate,  tax. 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 

11  Mam  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  tile  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E.  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  1 14 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931.  day  or  night. 

Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

James  W.R.  White 

Box  109.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da/ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  I 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker. 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

10%  FINANCING 

Weekly  newspapers  in  Florida.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

$15to$850M 

One  third  cash,  balance  ten  years  to  qualified 
buyers. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  BROKER 

SUITE  101-E,  300  W  FRANKLIN 
RICHMOND.  VA  23220 
(804)  643-7816 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots  " 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,(X)0.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 

A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or  night. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  212.  Galva  IL  61434,  (309)  932- 
2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (2 1 7)  784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably— 

WEEKLIES,  Semi-weeklies  by 

State,  gross  range.  Available 
on  terms  by  the  publishers: 

State  Annual  Gross 

Wyoming . 4.1.5.niiJlian 

Texas . 2QCLJ0D0 

Texas  Valley . laSjODD 

North  Carolina . 6LljOOO 

Kansas  Group . ZQQjODD 

California  Group . 8QI3jOOO 

Oregon.  West . 6CL0DD 

Missouri . lASjJDO 

Georgia . 6QQjOOO 

South  Michigan . 145uODD 

Nebraska.  West . 127jODO 

Florida,  North . 9QCLODO 

Alberta,  Canada . 235jOC)0 

Washington . 3QWOO 

Iowa,  Central . 95CLODO 

Arizona . llQjOOO 

For  information,  write 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 

Mission.  KS  66207 

1 
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100  YEAR  OLD  weekly,  rural  growth  area,  easy 
drive  to  major  cities,  about  $  lOOK  gross.  $30K 
down  will  handle.  Building  available,  rent  or 
buy  at  $65K,  For  someone  semi-retired.  with  a 
wife,  we  also  have  a  small  shopper  which  is 
netting  about  $20K  this  year.  Competitive 
field,  but  $12K  will  buy  it.  owner  carries  $28K 
balance.  Bill  Berger.  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950.  1801 
Exposition.  Austin  TX  78703. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

TRIED,  PROVEN  PERFORMANCES,  your 
guarantee  for  useful  management  assistance. 
We  help  you  improve  profit,  productivity. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl.  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021. 

ZONE  5  century  old  weekly  newspaper,  sound 
record  of  profitability,  paid  circulation,  ideal 
husband/wife  team,  reply  stating  financial 
qualifications,  PO  Box  8B,  Clyde  OH  43410. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WEEKLIES  and  community  newspapers  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Start-up  operations  a  favorite.  Former 
publisher  and  editor.  Call  or  write:  MICHAEL 
STEARNS.  100-20E  Elgar  PI,  Bronx  NY 
10475;  (212)671-9187. 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 

I  have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
j  publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 

1  newspaper  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi- 
1  tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con- 
i  fidential 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

California  Rural  weekly,  profitable.  Under  lx 
gross  at  $68,000  cash.  Box  5144.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COUPLE  WANTED  to  replace  publishers  in 
$250M  Northwest  community  award-winning 
paper.  Little  competition,  legal  for  county,  the 
voice  of  1,200  square  miles  of  timber,  lakes, 
mountains.  Plans  mean  buy-out  in  2-5  years 
but  need  cash  and  working  agreement  before 
papers  signed.  Best  prospect  would  be  adver¬ 
tising  editorial  combination.  Write  Box  5153. 
Editor  &  Publisher 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

DON'T  GET  STUNG.  Buy  "How  to  Purchase  a 
Newspaper  and  Succeed  "  at  special  prepub- 
lication  price  of  $20.  Inside  details,  appraisal 
methods,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts  by  editor- 
publisher-broker  Jay  Brodell.  an  expert.  Only 
text  like  It.  Mountain  West  Publishing  Co..  Box 
1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 

If  you  will  be  at  the  INAME  convention  and 
are  looking  to  hire  an  advertising  person  — 
or  are  an  advertising  person  in  search  of 
an  employer  —  E&P  has  3  issues  to  bring 
good  peopie  together. 

DEADLINES; 

January  8,  1983-closes  January  4  at  2  p.m. 

January  1 5, 1 983-closes  January  11  at  2  p.m. 

January  22,  1983  (distributed  at  INAME)- 
closes  January  18  at  2  p.m.  EST. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Your  direct  people-to-people  connection 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested  j 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica-  | 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  r-xcess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements  : 
to  neet  your  needs  including  you  remaining  ! 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information  ] 
to  Box  3671.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  ! 
kept  strictly  confidential.  I 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR  | 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick.  950  Parkwood  Dr. 
Dunedin  FL  33528i  (813)  733-1678. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS  , 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a  . 
real  difference — better  retention  at  a  lower  I 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp-  . 
bell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd.  #10C.  ' 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440.  ; 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales:  analysis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishing  in-house  programs.  Call 
(703)  955-2638. 


EXPERT  TELEPHONE  SALES  TRAINING  to  in¬ 
crease  order  per  hour  ratio.  Call  THE 
TRAININGWORKS.  (212)  372-7021. 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to  survive  ; 
through  the  90's  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to  1 
mail  with  expertise  in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  ! 
in  advance  carrier  and  mail! 
programs  .  .  Phone  and  crew 

solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
conversion  programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single 
copy  sales.  MBO  and  financial! 
management  .  .  .Personnel  development! 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much, 
much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 

Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  services.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates.  (512)  224-6672. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS... 

To  take  your  used  press,  hard¬ 
ware  (or  software)  that’s  been  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by,  and  put  it  back  into 
production! 

Perhaps  you  can't  use  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  .  .  .  but  we'll 
bet  you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Consider  the  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  square  feet  being 
lost  in  storage  of  unused  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  look  at  the  space 
occupied  by  each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money— hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2.80  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else's  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 
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SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067.  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  Those  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it’s  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro¬ 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  month¬ 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MERGANTHALER  202  Linotron,  (4  years  old). 
$24,000 
(415)  873-2640 


MERGANTHALER  MVP  Keyboard,  with  Dual 
Floppy  Disks,  Tape  Punch,  and  8K  Memory,  (4 
years  old).  $9500.  (415)  873-2640. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMASTER 

Breakthrough  in  powerful,  low-cost  computer 
software  for  advertising  scheduling,  billing, 
collections  and  sales  management.  Especially 
designed  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  In¬ 
cludes  features  usually  found  on  $100,000 
systems.  Electronic  run  sheet,  automatic  ad 
scheduling,  reminder  notices  to  slow-pays. 
Runs  on  many  computers,  including  Apple  and 
CP'M  machines.  Hard  disk  and  floppy  disk  ver¬ 
sions.  Software  $2500;  hardware  $3500  and 
up.  Free  brochures.  Sunlight  Software,  Box 
553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 
Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 

I  Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 

I  Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on- 
i  line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
1  office  by  totally  non-computer  personnel.  Runs 
!  on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
1  be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
:  write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Sys¬ 
tems,  Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  476,  Shawano  Wl 
54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


!  DO  YOU  DREAD  January's  W  2s?  Take  the 
i  aggravation  out  of  your  Payroll.  A  newspaper 
!  tested  General  ledger.  Payroll  and  Accounts 
Payable  Receivable  system  designed  for  pro- 
I  fessionals  by  professionals  for  professional 
equipment.  It  has  many  features  including 
i  month-end  discounts  and  late  charges.  Call 
i  Doug  at  (3 14)  729-3463  or  write  the  (Computer 
Systems  Store.  621  banning  Lane,  Rolla  MO 
I  65401  for  details. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


GOSS  STA-HI  Overhead  Conveyor  in  excellent 
condition,  approximately  50  feet  long  with  ver¬ 
tical  take  away  and  drop  portions.  All  motors 
I  and  drives  included.  For  further  information 
contact  Mr.  A.P.  O'Donnell,  (403)  276-9311, 
Canada. 


I  IDAB  1973  CS  202  STACKER 
I  Size  of  Folded  Products 

Maximum  12-V4"  x  17-^4" 
Minimum  6-4^"  x  9-7/S" 

Stack  Heights 
MAX.  13"  MIN.4" 

JERRY  HOPSON 

RUDY  OTEPKA  ASSOCIATES,  LTD. 

,  (813)  575-8080 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Cutler  Hammer  truck  loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


i  SHERIDAN  48P  inserters  with  MS  heads, 
i  Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 

!  New  Sheridan  inserter  spare  parts, 
j  Folded  edge  first  delivery  systems  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

I  Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

!  Custom  Bilt  quarter  folders  and  rotary  trim¬ 
mers. 

I  Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programmable 
I  keyboard. 

I  IDAB  shrink  wrap. 

1  Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stacker  — 

I  factory  rebuilt. 

I  Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  telescopic  loaders. 

I  Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps  and 
I  pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  MLN2A  tying  machines. 

I  Yale  and  C&D  pallet  Jacks. 

I 

j  All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation  ser¬ 
vice  also  provided.  We  will  purchase  mailroom 
equipment  and  complete  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Mam  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  & 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  USERS 
COMPAX  IS  HERE 

Now  you  can  set  type  from  most  any  micro¬ 
computer.  Driven  like  a  line  printer,  (JOMPAX 
will  work  with  with  the  Jr,  I,  II  or  IV.  Full  time 
automatic  hyphenation  too.  For  futher  informa¬ 
tion  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
Box  795-E 
Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 


!  CG  MDT  350.  2  with  stands,  $2750  each. 
Trendsetter  812/8000,  $9000.  Compukwick 
Processor,  $200.  Spare  parts  kit  for  trendset¬ 
ter,  $1000.  5  film  strips,  $5(30.  Waxtec  model 
17,  $300.  Brown  Caravel  Camera  20x24  with 
lights,  $3000.  CG  PMT  processor,  $300.  Dar¬ 
kroom  sink  and  miscellaneous  equipment, 
$1000.  2  light  tables  and  2  paste-up  tables 
!  also  available.  Alpha  Micro  Computer  system 
;  with  full  business  accounting  software, 
I  $12,000.  (408)  663-3000. 


EaP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


I  USED  TYPESEHING  EQUIPMENT 
j  Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 

I  We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be- 
I  tween  individuals. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
Cameras . Platemakers . 


FOR  SALE 

1-7900  Universal;  1-Editwriter  2750  II;  1- 
Editwriter  Preview;  19  disc,  3  program  discs, 
dual  disc  option  for  2750  II,  spare  parts  kit  for 
7900  Universal.  Contact  Mike  Bell  (701)  662- 
2127. 


QUADRITEK  1200,  processor.  14  fonts,  pap¬ 
er,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  purchase 
agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307)  745- 
5165. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line  1  week  — $3  00  per  line 

2  weeks— $4  00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3  40  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editw  f  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY.  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22^4"  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November,  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I.  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  4^4  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82.  6  color  humps  A  80  and 
82,  4  2;1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16, 

2  2:1  folders  regular  22  4'4,  6  Goss  auto¬ 
pasters,  20  Wood  reel  stands,  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available.  Reverse  gear¬ 
ing  assemblies  available,  22  44  B  23  9'16 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL  I 

HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE  ! 

i 

Please  call  Mr  Headliner.  Printing  Press  Ser- 1 
vices  Inc,  E34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)883- 1 
8724.  ! 

UK  factory  phone  01 1-44-772-797050.  | 


PRESSES 


ALMOST  NEW  Goss  4-unit  Community,  SCfol-  \ 
der,  A-1  condition,  substantial  saving,  will  in-  ' 
stall.  PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island  S(f  29585.  j 


2IV4”  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS  ! 

Harris  N1200,  21 V4"  cutoff  by  40VS"  5  units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  fcr  square  tab  and  HeatSet 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


GOSS  Suburban  Web  Offset  Press,  Model  I 
1500,  6-Print  Units.  2244  x  36.  with  6-  I 
Position  Conventional  Roll  Stands.  (2)  Goss  i 
Suburban  Folders  with  Double  Parallel  Attach-  I 
ment.  Ribbon  Quarter  Fold,  and  Air  Formers.  I 
$240,000.  Call  J.  Ridley  Lewis.  J.  Ridley 
Lewis  Company,  (214)  634-0558.  I 

GOSS  Suburban  Web  Offset  Press,  Model  1 
1100,  6-Print  Units,  2244  x  36,  6-Position  i 
Conventional  Roll  Stands  with  Power  Side  Lay 
Adjustment,  (2)  Goss  Suburban  Folders,  V7-V4 
Fold,  with  Air  Formers.  $220,000.  Call  Dale 
Fritz,  J.  Ridley  Lewis  Company,  (214)  634- 
0558. 


GOSS  SC,  8  units,  1979. 

SC.  4  units,  1980 

Community  Add-on  units,  1968-75  I 

SC  Folders,  also  upper  former  : 

Urbanite,  4  units.  3-color  unit  | 

Metro,  6  units  1 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units,  upper  former.  I 

V15  D,  6  units,  JF25  I 

V15  A,  add-on  units;  ductor,  continuous  ! 
V25,  8  units,  1977,  FIO 
Folders;  JFl,  JF4.  JF25 
845,  4  units,  1975 

1650,  6  units,  1975  I 

! 

ONE  Corporation  | 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE  < 

Atlanta  GA  30329  I 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563  1 


HARRIS  845,  8  units  1982-1978  vintage.  8 
Martin  splicers,  2  folders.  2244".  Like  new. 
Available  immediately. 

7  unit  Community,  2  folders.  1975 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (grease) 

5  unit  Harris  V22,  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 

Urbanite,  3  units  plus  3-color  unit  1980-folder 
and  Butlers. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)-796-8442  Telex  130326 


COMMUNITY  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
5  unit  Goss  Community  1977,  half  and  quar¬ 
terfold,  30  horse  drive.  Can  be  inspected  run¬ 
ning.  Buying  new  SC.  Write  Box  5107,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4  -2362 


GOSS  MARK  I,  A-80.  22  44"  Cutoff 

7  units— Digital  Pasters 
6  Color  Half  Decks 

2  Double  2;1  Folders  with  Balloon  Formers 
GOSS  MARK  I,  A-82,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
23  units— Digital  Pasters 
4  Superimposed  Double  Half  Decks 

4  Single  Half  Decks 

5  Double  3:2  Folders 

GOSS  MARK  II,  A-82,  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
2  units,  60°— Full  Digital  Pasters 
GOSS  MARK  I,  A-88.  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
30  units— Digital  Pasters 
5  3-Position  Color  Cylinders 
5  Double  2:1  Folders 

Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains. 

Add-on  units  available. 

Folder  enclosure  and  dust  collector  system  pre¬ 
sently  on  a  Goss  Mark  V. 

Hurletron  SCR  drive  with  50  HP  DC  motors. 
No.  330  Portable  Idab  Stacker  with  card  reader 
and  programmer,  excellent  condition. 

One  Sheridan  48P 
Hoe  Colormatic 

8  units  available,  1966  (22  44"  cutoff) 

1  single  3:2  folder,  double  upper  formers 
Skip  Slitter,  Fully  Automatic  Reels 
G.E.  Unit  Drive  and  Controls 

Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


HARRIS  COHRELL,  V15-D,  Web  Offset,  6- 
Print  Units,  2244  x  36.  Equipped  with  JF-15 
Folder  and  Double  Digest  Attachment.  1980 
Model.  $245,000.  Call  Drew  Clark.  J.  Ridley 
Lewis  Company,  (214)  634-0558. 


2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM. 
Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  V4  folder. 

3  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4.  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series.  4  units,  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  44",  45  Vs". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25.  V4  and  VS  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  2244,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  2244". 

Harris  V-25.  8  units,  1978 
3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM.  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units.  1978 
Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

1  Newsking  unit. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1 500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  V^-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss.  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  m  operation  and  are 
available  tor  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 
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5  UNIT/2  folder  1000  series  Suburban  i 

2  unit  Community  Oil  Bath 

2  to  8  unit  VI 5A  with  JFl  5  folder,  mid  to  late  | 

70's  mfg  I 

Harris  VISA  add-on  units,  mid  to  late  70's  mfg  j 
1  to  3  unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditioned  i 

3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ6.  reconditioned  | 

3  to  5  unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper  i 
former  i 

New  King  add-on  units 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 


Portable  ink  fountains  1 

Cline  reels  and  pasters  I 

Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers  i 

5  units  Econ-O-Web  press  | 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

Press  #592  ' 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems  } 

Beach  platemaking  systems  | 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used  I 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom.  j 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

We  buy  printing  equipment.  ' 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  ' 

AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  | 

(213)  257-7557 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  17%'x24Vz''  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1 .  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side  frames 
and  restored  to  like  new  condition. 

3.  Cost  IS  approximately  half  of  replacement 
price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 

IPEC.  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


1 _ PRESSROOM _ 

I  FOR  SALE-FERAG  COUNTER/STACKER 
1  1972  Ferag  in  good  condition.  Adjustable  elec- 
i  tronic  counter,  automatic  jogging.  Similar  to 
Pace  Pak.  Call  (203)  875-3366.  Ask  (or  Ken, 


!  PRINTERS 

I 

I  LOOKING  FOR  PRINTER.  29"  web  offset  on 
newsprint.  Average  80  pages  monthly.  B&W 
with  3-8  pages  of  4-color.  Looking  fo'  Chicago 
Midwest  print  house.  ILLINOIS  ENTERTAIN¬ 
ER.  Ken  Voss,  (312)  298-9333. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
CallcollectHerb(201)  289-7900.  AMS.  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

i  CLIP-ART  BACK  ISSUES.  Looking  for  1978- 
'  1982  issues  of  PMS,  Clipper  and  Ad  Builder 
I  Contact:  Darrell  Anderson.  Community  Press 
'  Newspapers,  5115  N  Federal,  Denver  CO 
I  80221.  (303)  458-1981 

j  GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH. 

1  with  SC  folder  unit  separate 

i  Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MULLER  227  INSERTER 
!  in  good  operating  condition. 

Reply  Box  5083.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
!  4  to  6  units 

j  BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

I  USED  HARRIS  MICROSTORE,  4-way  automa- 
i  tic  multiplexer  and  punch  block  units  All  must 
1  be  in  top  working  condition.  Dennis  Derossett 
I  (419)394-7414. 


WANTED:  TAKE  OVER  LEASE  OR 
Purchase  Typesetters.  PO  Box  1111 
Dalton  GA  30720. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM/MASS  COMMUNICATINS-Vir- 

?;inia  Commonwealth  University  is  seeking 
acuity  persons  to  teach  in  the  School  of  Mass 
Communications  in  the  1983  fall  semester. 
One  position  is  primarily  in  the  area  of  media 
graphics.  Another  position  is  in  the  area  of 
advertising,  particularly  creative.  The  third 
position  is  in  broadcast  news,  especially  in 
radio.  Candidates  should  have  other  areas  of 
specialty.  Previous  record  of  excellence  in 
teaching  at  the  college  or  university  level  is 
highly  desirable.  Solid  professional  experience 
is  a  requirement.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  a  Ph.D.  or  significant  work  to¬ 
ward  a  terminal  degree.  Salary  and  rank  are 
open  and  competitive.  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  isan  affirmative  action,  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Applicants  should  send  ap¬ 
plications  and  supporting  materials  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1983,  to  George  T.  Crutchfield,  Director, 
School  of  Mass  Communications,  VCU,  808 
West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond  VA  23284. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is  seeking  a  new 
tenure  track  faculty  member  for  its  photojour¬ 
nalism  sequence.  Applications  for  a  one-year 
appointment  accepted.  Instructor  will  teach 
courses  emphasizing  camera  and  lighting 
skills,  use  of  color.  Position  requires  proven 
photographic  ability,  knowledge  of  layout,  de¬ 
sign  and  the  essay.  Professional  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Master's  degree  preferred.  Teaching 
experience  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Ken  Kobre, 

1  Director  of  Photojournalism  Sequence,  Uni- 
j  versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Box 
I  838,  Columbia  MO  65205.  Equal  Opportunity 
I  Employer. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
CLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


I  JOURNALISM;  Assistant  Professor  to  start 
September.  1983.  Anticipated  tenure-track 
position.  Teach  editing  and  beginning,  and 
advanced  reporting.  Ability  to  teach  layout  and 
feature  writing  desired,  PhD  preferred;  profes¬ 
sional  and  teaching  experience  and  Master's 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
I  tions.  Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  by 
I  March  15,  1983,  to  Harry  C.  Malone,  College 
I  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Georgia  State  University,  University  Plaza. 
Atlanta  (jA  30303.  Telephone  (404)  658- 
2273.  Georgia  State  University,  a  unit  of  the 
University  System  of  Georgia,  is  an  equal  edu- 
I  cational  and  employment  opportunity  institu- 
1  tion. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 


To  help  US  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  Classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
'  the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
i  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

!  E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
i  DEPARTMENT 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  technical 
specialized  writing  and  editing  and  courses  in  a  I 
second  area  such  as  public  relations,  introduc-  ! 
tion  to  media,  newswriting  or  electronic  com-  ' 
munication.  Candidates  should  have  substan-  | 
tial  professional  media/communication  expe-  j 
rience;  demonstrated  abiliy  to  teach  effectivel-  ' 
y;  a  strong  research  interest;  technical  or  scien¬ 
tific  training  and  or  experience  (preferably  in 
the  hard  sciences)  highly  desirable.  Ph.D.  in 
communication  strongly  oreferred;  Ph.D.  in  re¬ 
lated  areas  considereo,  master’s  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Tenure  track  position  begins  August 
20,  1983  subject  to  budgeting.  Salary  max¬ 
imum  of  $2 1 ,000  depending  on  education  and 
experience.  Apply  by  February  15, 1983  to  Don 
Zimmerman,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Tech¬ 
nical  Journalism  Department,  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80523.  CSU  is 
EO/AA  Employer.  EO  Office:  314  Student  Ser¬ 
vices. 


ADVERTISING:  Assistant  professor  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  to  teach  undergraduate  advertis¬ 
ing  courses,  work  with  graduate  students  in 
research  or  professional  degree  programs,  and 
engage  in  research  or  comparable  creative 
activity.  Print  or  broadcast  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Doctorate  or  equivalent  re¬ 
quired,  with  professional  experience  applic¬ 
able  in  lieu  of  doctorate.  Doctoral  candidates 
who  expect  to  complete  degree  requirements 
by  August  15  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
competitive.  Application  deadline:  February  1 
or  until  filled  Employment  begins  August  16. 
1983.  Send  resume  toVerone  A.  Stone,  Direc¬ 
tor,  School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale  IL  62901.  SlU-C  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  student  daily  news¬ 
paper.  with  journalism  faculty  rank  appropriate 
to  credentials.  Responsible  for  day-to-day  busi¬ 
ness  operation  of  the  Daily  Eqyptian,  a  nforcmg 
newspaper  with  26,000  circulation  and  a  staff 
of  seven  fulltime  professionals  and  85  paid 
student  workers.  Supervise  business,  advertis¬ 
ing.  production  and  circulation  departments; 
prepare  and  manage  budgets,  development 
and  promotion;  supervise  practicum  students 
and  teach  advertising  in  journalism  school. 
Administrative,  newspaper  and  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  required;  minimum  of  master's  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Salary  competitive.  Employ¬ 
ment  begins  June  1.  Application  deadline; 
February  1,  1983,  or  until  filled  Send  resume 
to  Vernon  A.  Stone.  Director.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale 
IL  62901.  SlU-C  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  for  1983-84. 
Master's  program  in  Mass  Communication  with 
major  in  Journalism.  $3960  stipend  for  9 
months  plus  tuition  waver.  Write:  Joel  Gambill, 
Department  of  Journalism  &  Printing,  AR  State 
University,  State  University  AR  72467 


CLASSIFIED  I 

OUTSIDE  SALES  | 

MANAGER  | 

Here’s  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  experi-  1 
enced  career-minded  individual  to  train,  lead  I 
and  develop  a  large  team  of  outside  sales  peo-  ! 
pie  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  The  San  ! 
Francisco  Examiner. 

But  It's  a  special  kind  of  manager  we  want.  One 
with  a  real  passion  for  the  relentless  day-to-day 
pursuit  of  classified.  Who  can  smell  the  mar¬ 
ket.  detect  the  trend.  Somebody  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  about  the  huge  importance  of  the  advertis¬ 
er,  the  reader,  and  the  total  development  of 
\  sales  people. 

j  Who  IS  this  genius? 

I  We  should  be  told. 

!  You  may  not  be  the  Head  of  a  Department  but  if 
i  you  have  at  least  3  years  experience  in  classi-  i 
fled,  the  ability  to  motivate  a  large  team,  and  I 
can  command  an  unbelievably  good  salary,  you  I 
!  could  be  that  person.  1 

!  T ogether  with  your  resume  write  brief ly  how  you  I 
'  would  run  our  Outside  Sales  Team  to  Paul  K  I 
Phillips,  Classified  Advertising  Manager.  San  j 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  925  Mission  St,  i 
San  Francisco  CIA  94103.  | 


DISPLAY  SALES — Established  account  list.  ' 
10,000  daily  with  TMC.  Salary,  commission  I 
and  group  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  j 
requirements  to  Dale  Wetenkamp,  Nevada 
Appeal,  PO  Box  2288.  Carson  City  NV  89701.  I 
No  phone  calls  please. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  Advertising  Manager 
needed  to  sell,  hire,  tram  and  supervise  com-  | 
mission  sales  people.  Great  growth  potential,  l 
Send  resume,  past  employment  history  and  sal-  ' 
ary  requirements.  You  will  represent  3  weeklies  j 
'  in  Casper  WY  and  a  shopper  in  Southern  WY.  i 
.  John  Gariety,  Journal  Publications,  PO  Box  | 


I  PROGRESSIVE  tri-weekly  newspaper  with  a 
TMC  shopper  has  an  opening  for  an  aggressive 
advertising  sales  person.  Experience  required. 
Send  resume  to  The  Salem  Times  Commoner, 
I  Box  447,  Salem  IL  62881.  (618)  548-3330. 


I  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
j  30,000  circulation  daily  in  south  central  Penn- 
1  sylvania.  Individual  should  be  experienced, 

I  highly  motivated  and  have  the  ability  to  super- 
j  vise  staff  of  7.  Person  must  be  strong  in  sales. 

'  promotions,  staff  development,  training  and  ad 
I  planning.  Position  offers  good  salary  and  incen- 
,  tive  bonuses.  Full  benefit  program.  Write  Box 
:  5167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  THE  SKY  IS  THE  LIMIT  with  the  new  business 
I  format  of  established  daily  legal  newspaper, 
j  Call  on  large  professional  accounts  to  help  us 
!  double  our  advertising  Image  again  next  month. 

(  Write  to  Cal  Cheney,  Des  Moines  Daily  Business 
I  Record,  516  3rd  St,  Des  Moines  lA  50309. 


JOURNALISM/GRAPHICS;  Assistant  Profes-  j 
sor,  tenure  track  to  teach  beginning  and  adv-  ^ 
anced  photojournalism  and  graphics.  Master's  \ 
degree.  3  years  professional  experience  and 
demonstrated  teaching  competence  required; 
ABD  or  PhD  preferred.  Send  application  letter 
and  current  resume  by  February  18.  1983  to 
Tom  Reilly,  Department  of  Journalism,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  Northridge,  Northridge  CA 
91330.  CSU  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirma- 
tive  Action,  Title  9,  Section  504  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTRY-LEVEL  reporter  salesperson  needed  as 
a  management  trainee  for  Midwest  small  daily. 
Must  be  superb  speller  with  excellent  academic 
record  and  an  aptitude  for  sales,  writing  and 
management.  Send  detailed  letter  and  resume 
to  Box  5133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  tor  5  Long  Island  arts  . 
antiques  and  financial  and  promotional  back-  | 
ground,  strong  organizer.  Oversee  staff  of  23, 
including  12  salespeople.  Minimum  3  years 
management  experience.  $25,000  salary  and 
incentive  bonuses.  Resumes:  25  Glen  Head 
Rd,  Glen  Head  NY  11545. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Publishers'  Auxiliary; 
must  know  ALL  phases  of  newspaper  operation , 
with  emphasis  on  marketing.  Resumes,  salary 
history  to  Mel  Street,  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Newspaper  Association,  Suite  400, 
1627  "K"  St,  NW.  Washington  DC  20006. 


PUBLISHER 

COMMUNITY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  9. 
Dominant  in  its  field.  Publisher  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  newspaper,  build  circulation  and 
control  costs.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  $ 
motivated?  I  place  people  in  the  shopper  indus¬ 
try.  Please  call  or  send  resume  to;  Dennis  Fear¬ 
ing,  Multi-Media  Enterprises,  18533  Burbank, 
Ste  144,  Tarzana  CA  91356;  (213)  344- 
7177. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-Promotion  has  cre¬ 
ated  opening  in  20,000  circulation  daily. 
Seeks  top  talent  to  supervise,  tram  and  moti¬ 
vate  energetic  staff.  Strong  background  in  re¬ 
tail  with  some  experience  in  classified  and 
I  national  advertising  as  well  as  promotion/re- 
I  search.  Reports  to  Publisher.  Competitive  sal¬ 
ary,  major  company  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Director,  The  Leaf  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
829,  Clarksville  TN  37040. 


I  E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
I  the  industry  people  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  weekly  community 
newspaper  located  on  the  border  of  Zones  2  and 
3.  Subscription  paper  circulation  in  excess  of 
;  30,000  with  a  TMC  product  in  excess  of 
100,000.  Responsibilities  will  be  for  all 
aspects  of  soliciting  ads  by  phone  and  outside 
,  sales.  Salary  negotiable.  Replies  to  Box  5152, 
,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


,  CIRCULATiON  DIRECTOR  for  15,000  PM  & 
I  Sunday  in  Zone  8.  Good  opportunity  for  a  man 
I  to  move  up  if  a  good  background.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  5137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  weekly 
Archdiocesan  newspaper.  Primarily  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Ability  to  work  with  clergy  and  laity 
important.  Apply  in  writing  only  (no  phone 
calls)  tO:  President,  The  Chicago  Catholic,  Box 
11181,  Chicago  IL  60611. 


WE'RE  A  WELL  established  10,000- 
circulation  pm  and  Sunday  daily  with  shopper 
looking  for  an  experienced,  promotion-minded 
circulation  director  looking  for  a  home.  Good 
newspaper,  good  Southern  city.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  5169,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR 

Wanted  for  national  business  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  metals/metalworking  industries.  Must  have 
3  years'  experience  with  daily  newspaper. 
Duties  include  development  of  story  ideas, 
direction  of  staff  reporters,  copy  editing,  some 
reporting.  Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to  New 
York. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  MW, 
11  West  37  Street.  New  York  NY  10018. 

Equal  opportunity  employer 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER.  Immediate  opening 
for  top-notch  journalist.  Interest  in  small-town 
government  a  must.  Experience  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Jerry  Chapwefke.  Managing  Editor,  Willis- 
ton  Daily  Herald,  Box  1447,  Williston  ND 
58801,  (701)  572-2165. 


WIRE  EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR  for  growing 
19,500  6-day,  locally  oriented  newspaper. 
Must  have  management  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  in  all  phases  of  newsroom  operation.  We 
seek  a  person  who  is  comfortable  working 
closely  with  journalists  to  improve  their  report-  1 
ing  and  writing  skills.  The  person  must  be  able 
to  conceptualize  story  ideas  that  will  make  an 
impact.  Excellent  Rocky  Mt.  community.  Com¬ 
mensurate  salary  and  good  fringe  benefits.  Re¬ 
ferences  required.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  5171,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ZONE  2  MEDIUM  DAILY  rebuilding  staff  needs 
reporters,  editors,  photographers.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  ambitious  staffers.  Close  to 
New  York.  Box  5157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Lexington  Herald- 
Leaijer  has  openings  for 
two  outstanding  editors. 
The  Herald-Leader,  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper,  is 
merging  its  morning  and 
evening  editions  into  a 
morning-only  paper  of 
approximately  100,000 
circulation  daily  and 
125,000  Sunday. 

The  jobs  are: 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Seasoned  editor  with 
strong  management  skills 
to  supervise  a  copy¬ 
editing  staff  of  11,  make 
news  judgments  and 
oversee  timely  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Broad  photographic  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Will 
direct  photographers  and 
artists  and  work  closely 
with  all  departments.  The 
Herald-Leader  publishes 
extensively  in  color. 

Send  applications  in¬ 
cluding  references  to 
John  S.  Carroll,  Editor, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
Main  and  Midland,  Lex- 
ington,  Ky.  40507. _ 


REPORTER 

Reporter  needed  for  Washington  bureau  of 
national  business  newspaper  covering  metal¬ 
working  industries.  Must  have  3  years  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Position  requires 
aggressive  reporting  with  initiative  and 
I  accuracy. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
!  LV,  11  West  37  Street.  New  York  NY  10018. 

I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR 

j  Top-flight  writer  sought  as  sports  editor  of 
95.000-clrculation.  5-day  daily  in  Pacific 
j  Northwest.  Must  be  able  to  breathe  life  into  the 
I  sports  coverage  of  an  award-winning,  quality- 
j  oriented  newspaper.  The  right  person  will  be 
I  well-organized,  energetic  and  accomplished  at 
I  straight  news,  feature  and  column  wnting. 

I  Some  layout  experience  essential.  Salary 
$18,000-$19,500.  Send  clips,  tear  sheets  to 
Box  5158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  VENEZUELAN  BUSINESS  CONSULTANTS 
with  several  economic  andd  financial  publica- 
!  tions,  seeking  experienced  editor,  preferably 
j  with  10  years  in  business  publications.  Also 
I  need  reporter  with  3  years  specializing  in  busi- 
j  ness  material.  Both  require  knowledge  of  Spa- 
'  nish;  preferably  completely  bilingual  and  sing- 
I  le,  but  neither  essential.  For  relocation  in  Cara¬ 
cas.  Write:  PRUNHUBER  at  Boca  Bayou.  6- 
408,  Boca  Raton  FL  33432;  id.  (305)  368- 
0561.  Interviews  early  January  in  New  York  or 
Miami. 


I  WASHINGTON  DC — States  News  Service,  now 
I  a  joint  venture  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
j  and  Indian  Head  Inc  is  looking  for  reporters 
with  strong  hard  hews  background.  Apply; 
States  News  Service,  Management  Committee, 
654  Pennsylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC 
20003. 


INVESTIGATOR  for  independent  TV  Co.  Low 
salary  plus  percentage.  (!(o  TV  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Call  (202)  546-3500,  After  5pm  Be- 
fore  8am. 


MIDWEST  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  editor  who  knows  business  and  who 
can  write  in  a  way  that  can  help  business  better 
know  Itself.  Low  pay,  long  hours,  outstanding 
opportunity.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus. 
Send  salary  requirements  and  work  history  to 
j  EBS,  Box  222,  Worthington  OH  43085. 

MANAGER-EDITOR  on  booming,  tropical  is¬ 
land  to  run  9  year  old  weekly  17,000  circula¬ 
tion  magazine.  Require  Journalism  degree,  5 
years  minimum  experience.  Send  resume,  edit¬ 
ing  samples,  and  salary  histoiy  to  Lee  Holmes. 
TV  Guam,  530  W.  O’Brien  Dr,  Agana  Guam 
96910,  EOE. 

!  NEEDED;  2  reporters:  A  star  for  our  metro  desk, 

I  and  a  stand  out  in  Regional  coverage.  Both 
spots  require  skill  in  spotting  and  analyzing 
1  issues  and  producing  thorough  in-depth  cover¬ 
age:  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  2  years  of  daily 
I  newspaper  experience  in  nuts  and  l}olts  hard 
news.  Send  resume,  clips,  cover  letter,  refer- 
ences  to  Susan  Miller,  Executive  Editor.  News- 
Gazette,  48  Mam  St,  Champaign  IL  61820. 


NEW  ENGLAND  METRO  daily  seeks  regional 
news  editor  to  run  5-person  suburban  bureau. 
Must  have  solid  management  and  news  editing 
skills.  Send  replies  to  Box  5170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  skilled  in  newspaper  layout  and 
design,  editing,  and  people  management  for 
independent  award-winning  deep  South  daily. 
Zone  4.  Experience  required.  Rewarding  posi¬ 
tion  on  an  outstanding  staff  using  latest  tech¬ 
nology  for  this  size  (16,000)  newspaper. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  PART-TIME  EDITOR  to  publish  trade  journal 
and  data  processing  for  Southern  California. 
Must  be  knowledgeable  in  data  processing  and 
have  a  journalism  background.  Send  replies  to 
Box  5173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  REPORTER-minimum  2  years  experience  on 
[  daily  newspapers  doing  hard  news  and  fea- 
I  tores.  Wanted  for  hard-nosed  and  progressive 
j  wire  service  bureau  in  Zone  2.  Replies  to  Box 
4908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER 
5  years  daily  experience.  Awards/news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  entertainment.  2  years  freelance; 
London,  Las  Vegas  and  Singapore.  Seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  daily  newspaper.  Reply  136  Arlington. 
San  Francisco  CA  94131. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTIOU 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITOR  I 

Award-winning,  twice  weekly.  150,000  cir-  ] 
culation  Florida  newspaper  is  seeking  an  ex-  i 
perienced  editor  with  creative  and  manage-  1 
ment  skills.  Proven  ability  to  generate  com-  ‘ 
munity-orieiited.  stimulating  news  and  tea-  i 
tures.  Experience  in  staff  development.  Salary.  ! 
bonus  potential  and  complete  benefits.  Please  I 
write  with  background,  salary  requirements  ] 
and  career  goals  to  Box  5138,  Editor  &  Pub-  > 
lisher.  j 

EXCITING  OPPORTUNITIES  with  start  up  New  i 
York  based  business  newspaper.  1 

EDITOR  ; 

Requires  minumum  5  years  writing  and  editing  i 
experience  on  newspaper. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Requires  minimum  2  years  writing  and  editing  1 
experience  on  newspaper.  Good  salaries  for  . 
ambitious,  reliable,  hard  working  persons.  | 
Send  Resume  to  Box  5151,  Editors  Publisher.  ; 

EDITOR  FOR  ZONE  3  small  daily.  If  you  can  | 
direct  and  motivate  staff,  know  and  understand 
news  and  how  to  present  it,  and  can  represent  ^ 
the  newspaper  in  the  community,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  We  offer  good  pay  and  benefits 
and  a  good  working  and  living  environment. 
Reply  Box  5156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
5  years  experience  managing  30  to  50  em¬ 
ployees:  knowledge  of  Web  Press  and  mailing 
operations.  Goss  Press  experience  essential. 
Excellent  benefits.  Growth  environment.  Zone 
2  location.  Salary  $30,000  or  more  depending 
on  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  5 1 26.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752  7050 


i  WEARELOOKINGtorsomeonewithanelectro-  j 
I  nics  background  to  maintain  our  computer  and  i 
'  related  equipment.  Also  to  assume  other  pro-  I 
i  duction  responsibilities.  Send  resume  to  Pro-  i 
,  duction  Director,  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News.  PO  ; 

'  Box  1510,  St.  Thomas  US  VI  00801,  I 

!  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  j 

i  COMMUNICATIONS INTERNSsoughtforchal-  I 
lenging  6  month  internship  in  a  progessive  un-  I 
ion  environment.  Full  range  of  assignments  in  I 
!  print  and  electronic  media.  Salary  plus  some  i 
'  benefits.  Applications  by  January  14  to;  UAW  ! 

Public  Relations  and  Publications,  8000  East  i 
I  Jefferson,  Detroit  Ml  48214.  j 


COPY  EDITOR,  seeks  assistant  news  editor  or 
other  responsible  position  on  news  desk  of  AM 
or  PM  in  Zones  1  and  2  only.  Total  of  four  years 
experience  on  various  publications,  with  more 
than  two  years  on  desk  with  dailies.  Modular 
layout,  VDT,  slot  experience.  Box  4879,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  DEDICATED,  Lifestyle  editor  seeks 
challenging  position  anywhere!  Former  Pub¬ 
lisher.  California's  '82  Woman  of  Achievement. 
Can  do  it  all.  from  PR,  layout  to  photography. 
J.R.  Luther.  110James2.  Modesto CA 95354. 
(209)  521-8498. 

CHRISTIAN  SPORTS  EDITOR;  8‘/2  years  suc- 
cess  as  Assistant  Sports  Editor,  columnist, 
magazine  writer,  broadcaster.  Public  Relations 
director.  God's  blessed  me  with  talent  to  write, 
direct  and  be  sensitive  to  the  wants  of  your 
medium-sized  daily,  sports  readers.  Box  5132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  COMMUNITY  JOURNALIST  seeks 
I  new  challenges,  any  zone.  4  years'  experience 
1  as  reporter  and  wire  editor  for  small  midwest 
I  Afrt.  Box  5161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  I  AM  A  1982  Northwestern  J-school  grad  seek- 
,  ing  an  entry  level  reporting  or  editing  position. 

!  I've  intern^  as  both  with  a  daily  Will  relocate. 

I  For  clips  and  resume  contact;  M  Basch  12 
I  Newkirk  Rd..  Somerset  NJ  08873. 

I _ 

I  JOURNALISM,  LABOR  STUDIES  TRAINING; 

I  combined  I  can  effectively  cover  labor  and 
j  management  issues;  willing  to  be  energetic 
general  reporter;  Paul  D.  Boynton.  504  Ken- 
I  more  Avenue.  Greensburg  PA  15601,  (412) 

:  834-4494.  strong  references  upon  request. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR,  weekly  group,  seeks 
I  leadership  post  as  group  editor,  general  mana¬ 
ger  or  small  daily  editor  in  Zones  1-2;  accom- 
I  plishments  m  all  facets  of  weeklies.  Call  (617) 
I  636-2933. 

I _ 

j  REPORTER  AVAILABLE:  Know  my  way  around 
!  agencies,  courts,  police.  Expertise  in  military 
I  affairs,  sciences,  industry.  Solid  urban  affairs 
background.  Write  in  plain  English.  Top  work 
habits,  integrity.  Kevin  Sherlock.  (213)  785- 
7217,  7846  Varna,  Van  Nuys  (JA  91402. 
I  HAVE  LIVED  IN,  WILL  RELOCATE  TO  FROST 
BELT!! 


EDITORIAL 

Reporter  hard  news  and  features  for  New  York 
City  neighborhood  weekly  with  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality  journalism.  Long  hours,  hard 
work,  low  pay— butareal  chance  to  excel.  Send 
replies  to  Box  5172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  tor  a  15,000  community 
paper  in  Zone  1.  Will  be  responsible  for  story 
selection,  editing  and  layout  of  section.  Enthu¬ 
siastic  core  of  freelance  writers.  Will  test  your 
ability  to  teach  and  to  lead.  Send  letter,  re¬ 
sume,  samples  of  work  to  Box  5154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 
For  information,  write;  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited,  Box  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 


ADVERTISING  j 

Sales  representative  tor  group  of  neighborhood  ' 
weeklies.  Existing  accounts,  protecting  tdtri-  j 
tory,  much  growth  potential.  Right  candidate  i 
may  advance  quickly  to  management  position.  ^ 
Modest  starting  salary  plus  bonuses.  Send_  re-  ; 
plies  to  Box  5172,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


EXPERIENCED.  HARDWORKING.  DEPEND-  REPORTER.  2  years,  wants  general  assign- 
ABLE,  May  1983,  J-grad  (English  minor),  ment  job.  News,  sports  experience.  Has 
Seeks  entry-level  magazine  or  newspaper  posi-  camera,  will  travel.  Layout  skills.  Learned  trade 
tion  in  Zones3,  4,  6.  8or9.  Published  writer  with  Maine  weekly,  daily.  Call  (207)942-2277 
with  VDT  experience.  Contact  Rocky  Womack,  or  write  John  Toole,  120  Essex  St.  Bangor  ME 
IQOA  Cedar  Valley  Apts.,  Radford  VA  24141.  ■  04401. 

FOREIGN  NEWS  editor  writer.  Wire  service.  ^  REPORTER-Journalism  school  grad  experi- 
daily,  weekly  experience.  Informed,  fast,  crea-  ■  enced  in  writing,  reporting  and  layout  seeks 
tive.  Can  qualitatively  transform  foreign  sec-  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  9.  Karen 
tibn.  Box  5164,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  Graves,  621  Anderson  Way,  San  Gabriel  CA 

-  !  91776. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


_ JOB  LEADS _  j 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month  ' 
subscriptton  rates.  M  Sternman.  68*38  Yellow-  | 
stone,  forest  Hills  NY  11375.  ! 

_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER  i 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  .Agency  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Marketing  Services  i 
Manager  in  their  Marketing  Services  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  4  to  5  years  ' 
experience  in  all  aspects  of  managing  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  or  marketing  services  depart-  j 
ment  in  a  competitive  market  with  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  advertising  sales  promotion,  circulation  ! 
sales  promotion  and  public  relations  materials. 
Proven  experience  in  planning,  scheduling  and 
executing  special  projects.  Ability  to  work  ' 
under  pressure  and  meet  deadlines  essential. 
Will  be  responsible  for  supervising  a  staff  of  . 
artists  and  copywriters  charged  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  production  of  all  sales  materials  and  i 
presentations  for  the  Avertising  Department,  ' 
the  creation  and  production  of  audio  visual  pre-  | 
sentations,  including  sales  information  and 
sales  training  aids. 

Masters  degree  in  Communications  or  MBA  i 
preferred  , 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  a  liberal  benefits  ■ 
package,  and  the  opportunity  to  reside  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Send  resume,  refer-  | 
ences,  samples  of  your  work,  and  complete  I 
salary  history  to;  I 

Betty  Cutter 
Personnel  Manager 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  i 
PO  Box  7228  ' 

San  Francisco  CA  94120 

All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  i 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Females  &  Minorities  Are  Encourages  To  Apply 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

82'  CAL-8ERKELEY  graduate  seeks  political 
cartoonist  position.  All  Zones.  Art  Young,  2690 
Taft  Ct,  Santa  Clara  CA  95051  or  (408)  241- 
4085  for  samples. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

AMBITIOUS  CIRCULATION  manager  looking  j 
for  long  range  career  move.  Frustrated  2  man.  ! 
Experienced  and  skilled.  People  and  goal  ! 
oriented.  Very  strong  in  sales.  Knows  and  loves  i 
business.  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

17  Vz  YEARS  of  management  in  AM  and  PM  , 
deliveiy.  Experienced  in  ABC  procedure.  Shop-  | 
pers,  (Jffice  Personnel  Management,  Budget  ; 
preparation.  Personnel  evaluation,  and  writing 
employee  incentive  and  promotional  sales  I 
programs.  Have  ability  to  take  charge  and  I 
accomplish  goals  and  objectives.  Desire  to  lo-  I 
cate  in  Zone  8-9.  Box  5163,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  marketing  manager 
Budget  and  goal  oriented  seeks  new  challenge 
and  responsibilities  in  circulation.  Experience 
in  every  phase.  Zones  2,3.5.  Box  5160,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

MVS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER.  IBM  trained, 
13  years  experience  with  typesetters,  front  end 
systems  and  business  systems.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  with  hardware,  software,  applications 
and  marketing.  Seek  suitable  position  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Austin.  San  Antonio,  Houston  area.  Re¬ 
sume  and  references  on  request.  Box  5162. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  editor  writer.  Wire  service, 
daily,  weekly  experience.  Informed,  fast,  crea¬ 
tive.  Can  qualitatively  transform  foreign  sec- 
tibn.  Box  5164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING  and  aggressive  young  repor¬ 
ter.  '82  J-grad  eager  tor  general  assignment 
position  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Six  months 
on  Los  Angeles  Times,  editor  of  college  news¬ 
paper,  VDT  experience  Will  go  anywhere  Pam 
Izakowitz,  122  N  Edinburgh  Ave,  Los  Angeles 
CA  900048,  (213)  939-6781 

HUMANITIES  graduate  with  fulfilled  majors  in 
Philosophy  and  Journalism  with  areas  in  Print 
Media.  Editorial,  Advertising,  and  Photojour- 
i  Fxalism,  seeks  position  any  Zone.  This  diligent, 

I  hard-working  young  person  is  ready  to  stop 
i  spending  and  start  earning.  Rt.  5,  Box  130, 
Morehead  KY  40351.  (606)  783-1824. 

You  May  Take  One  Giant 
I  Step... 

I  toward  a  better  job 

I  by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


REPORTER— August  '82  Masters  graduate. 
Newhouse  School  of  Journalism.  Strong  writing 
and  phone  skills  (crisp,  clear,  accurate).  Ex¬ 
perience  VDT,  photo,  rewrite,  features,  spe¬ 
cials.  layout,  edit,  make-up  and  research.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  1  or  2.  FREE  proof  of  performance. 
Write/call:  KURT  MAZUROSKY,  69  Quail  Run, 
Woodbury  CT  06798.  (203)  263-2851. 

!  J-GRAD,  Magazine  Production  Coordinator, 

I  Stringer  for  daily,  metro-daily  intern,  well 
I  versed  in  layout,  editing  and  have  extensive 
I  VDT  experience.  Have  Boston  University  de¬ 
gree  Will  relocate.  Andy  Caffrey,  811  Lyons 
I  Ave.  Irvington  NJ  07111  (201)  373-5123. 


I  SPORTSWRITER 

!  It  won't  take  a  Steve  Kemp-type  contract  to  sign 
'  this  type  AFreeagent.  6yearsdailyexperience. 
Box  5166,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  TOP-NOTCH  Baseball  writer  looking  tor  chal- 
:  lenging  position  covering  major  league  or  Class 
j  AAA  team  on  requiar  basis.  Excellent  clips  and 
1  quality  past  experience.  Contact  5135,  Editor 
j  &  Publisher. 

;  VERSATILE  newsman  3  years-plus  experience 
I  general  business/transportation  world  trade 
,  beat  on  business  daily  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  with  mix  of  hardcore  news  to  entertain- 
I  ment  and  features  on  mid-sized  to  metro  daily. 
Box  5131,  Editor  &  Publisher 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

I  ENTHUSIASTIC  ILLUSTRATOR  (feature  hard 
I  news/charts'editorial  cartoon)  and  photo- 
;  grapher  (spot  news,  disaster/sports  feature); 
journalism  degree;  award  winner  daily  experi- 
I  ence  in  all  phases  journalism  (rejxrrter  editing 
!  layout  et  cetera)  will  give  my  all.  For  clips;  Box 
'  6005,  Alhambra  CA  91802  or  (213)  289- 
I  1407. 


MID-YEAR  PHOTOJOURNALISM  GRADUATE, 
San  Jose  State  University,  seeks  staff  photo 
job.  Zone  9.  Marty  Ikeda,  67  S.  9th  St,  Apt  6. 

I  San  Jose  CA  95112.  (408)  298-1785. 

!  RECIPIENT  of  4  awards  in  1982  state  press 
I  association  contests.  6  years  experience,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  new  opportunity  in  Zones  1 .  2.  3.  5 
I  &  9.  David  Arndt,  (501)  863-0098. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRESS  FOREMAN 

Medium  size  Zone  6  newspaper  seeks  foreman 
for  double-width  offset  operation.  Knowledge 
of  other  production  areas  a  plus.  Excellent  fu¬ 
ture  opportunities  for  aggressive  individual 
wanting  to  advance.  Excellent  compensation. 
Send  your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  5165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST-Staff  F/T,  wide  readership,  hard 
I  hitting,  folksy  and  tight  for  upfront  pages. 

Medium  to  major  market  to  boost  minority  \ 
;  sales.  Box  5145,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

;  COPY  DESK  was  my  summer  home.  National,  ; 

local  nm.  taste  of  slot  on  120,000  all-day  pap-  ! 
I  er.  Two  years  at  helm  of  college  paper.  Want  to  I 
I  join  your  desk  in  May  1983.  Chris  Kouba,  Box  I 
1  2133,  James  Madison  University.  Harrison- 
i  burg  VA  22807.  (703)  433-6127  or  (302) 
764-1643  over  holidays.  I 
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1982  In  Review 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


NEITHER  ONE  OF  THEM  IS  WEAKENIN^^EITHER/" 


AL  NEUHARTH 


DOING  A  STORY 
ON  JOBS, 

mister  ?  1 


EMPLOYMENT 


mil  St. 
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County  Geam 


has  32,496  cars? 


Or  that  Quinq,  Illinois  is  ser\1ced  by  4  airlines,  3 
bus  lines  and  2  railroads?  And  Vineland,  New 
Jersey  has  19,437  electric  meters? 

This  is  not  idle  trivia .  .  .  It’s  important  marketing 
information  —  the  kind  you  can  always  find  in  the 
1983  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide.  We  ll 
even  tell  you  that  Artesia,  New  Mexico  has  hard, 
alkaline  tap  water  and  in  Manitowac-Two  Rivers, 
Wisconsin  the  principal  shopping  days  are  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

When  you  need  information  about  a  market’s 
location,  transportation,  population,  households, 
banks,  deposits,  electric  and  gas  meters,  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  wa¬ 
ter,  shopping  centers,  retail  outlets  or  newspapers 
and  their  circulation  in  all  3,228  U.S.  counties  and 
1600+  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  cities 
you’ll  find  it  here. 

The  1983  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

also  gives  1983  estimates  on  population,  income, 
households,  farms  and  retail  sales  in  9  categories 
where  daily  newspapers  are  published;  a  list  of 
Standard  U.S.  Statistical  Metropolitan  areas 
(SMSA’s) ,  and  a  directory  of  national  newspaper 
representatives  and  Maps  showing  location  of  all 
U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  cities. 

When  you  need  a  guide  for  planning,  effective 
marketing  strateq',  turn  to  the  1983  Editor  & 
Publisher  Maruet  Guide  —  the  marketer’s 
choice. 
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